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Dr. ROOKES 


NTI-LANCET 





All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Guide to Domestic Medicine, which | 


can be had GRATIS from any 


Chemist, or POST FREE from | 
| Throat and Chest. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 


Concerning this book, which con- | 


tains 168 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, 


ob- | 


served :—‘ Jt will be an incalculable | 


boon to every person who can read 
and think.” 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 


@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had GRATIs of all Chemists. 
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safe per 
GOLD 


st, oneof BENNETT’S LADY'S 
ATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 


and workmanship, with keyless action, air 
tight, damp tight, and dust tight. 65, Cheap- 


side, 


London. 
turers’ prices. P.O.O. 


Good chains at manufac- 
ohn Bennett. 


Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 


ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engra’ 


and dials, from 


gold cases 
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NETT’S MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 
economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of perfect time. 


In Silver, 
Guineas 
gtos. 

ndon-m 
5 to ro. 
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Horizontal Escapement, 
jewelled in 4, he or 8 holes. 
le Lever 
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Gold Cases. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & Co. 
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Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 
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Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post- 
Free on application. 


me CASH’S 
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J. & J. CASH, 
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SECOND EDITION \o)0\- r 
Now ‘ready at all the Libraries. 3 Vols. ae 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


Author of ‘Linley Rochford,” ‘‘Lady Judith,” ‘‘My Enemy's Daughter,” 
** A Fair Saxon,” ‘‘ Paul Massey,” ‘‘ Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 





“ Mr, McCarthy’s new novel has, to begin with, the merit for which one must 
always be thankful—of being better than the one which precéded it. ; 
The characters are life-like ; some of them, what is more sare, original. The 
interest, though it turns upon no very startling occurrences, is sustained through- 
out ; and the novel would stand well out from the common herd of three-volume 
fictions if it had nothing to recommend it but the pleasantness of its tone and 
the excellence of its style. . . . Altogether, ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is the 
cleverest and pleasantest novel we have seen for some time.””—Saturday Review, 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. Second Edition. 


‘“* Written with clearness and purpose by a man who is at home in the world 
he describes. The characters are not overcrowded, and are for the most part 
sharply defined, the successive scenes arise naturally out of each other, and 
though love throughout the book is lord of all, and ladies and gentlemen show 
great capacities of affection, yet of actual love making there is but little, and what Al 
there is is piquant and original. The novel shows signs of the artistic construction 
that is much more common in France than England, inasmuch as we never lose 





sight of the central figure round which the rest are revolving in their respective omnis 
orbits.”"— Zimes. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. Second Edition. 
‘¢ *Dear Lady Disdain’ is a title which has the signal merit of labelling the most The 
finished and altogether most satisfactory novel that has appeared for a long time: L 
It is the careful work of an author who knows exactly what is likely to please and 


interest the best class of novel readers, and who has cultivated the art of so 
managing his well chosen material as to draw from it the greatest possible amount 
of interest and pleasure. Excellence of construction and a bright, natural, and 
straightforward style are essential to Mr. McCarthy’s workmanship, and he has 
shown these qualities here in a remarkable degree. Mr. McCarthy has done well 
to count upon the sympathy of his readers with a young man and a girl who love M 
one another so nobly and heartily that the possibility of doing what they think . 
wrong can never occur to them. He has done still better to make their almost 
forgotten type life-like enough to seem as real and attractive in fiction as it is in 
the world. . . . ‘Dear Lady Disdain’ is in every important respect an 
admirable novel and likely to add largely to the author’s reputation.” —Globe. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. second Edition. V 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 3 VOLS. 


gs 
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London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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In building new Stables, or refitting old ones, it is a matter of the utmost importance to select the 
“ internal iron fittings with very great care, giving particular attention to strength and durability as 
e well as design. If the stable be judiciously fitted, the health, safety, and comfort of the horse is 
i ensured so long as the building lasts. 
MUSGRAVE & Co. have given this subject many years’ careful consideration, resulting in a class 
e of fittings very much superior to (whzle not more expensive thau) anything hitherto produced; an 


they have great pleasure in stating that this superiority in their work is now so acknowledged that 
MUSGRAVE’S PATENT FITTINGS were selected in preference to all others for all the new 
stables that have been erected for their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Edins 
burgh during the last ten years. They have also been adopted by the principal nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. 

The subjects of Drainage and Ventilation have been closely studied, and MUSGRAVE & Co. will 

i be glad to furnish full particulars of their improved system on application. 

Priced Soteiomses, copiously illustrated, containing a great amount of useful information on the 

above subject, will be forwarded on application to 


: MUSGRAVE & Co., LIMITED., 


| ANN STREET IRONWORKS AND CROMAC FOUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet. 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
$0 per cent. _The 7%smes newspaper remarks :—“‘ M. Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 








NOW READY, in One Vol. Crown 8vo. In Fancy Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. 
In Cloth, bevilled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES+ 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers, 
By W. SENIOR (‘Rep SpINNER,”’) Author of “‘ Notable Shipwrecks,” &c, 
Reprinted from the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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BLUEBEARD. 


An entirely New and Original Illustrated Work. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SIX WIVES OF BLUEBEARD, 


Compiled from Mendacious Chronicles by SABILLA NOVELLO. 
Magnificently Illustrated in Chromolithography by GRANT & Co. after Original 
Designs by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK, junior. 


“¢ The Six Wives of Blue Beard ’ is a gorgeous volume illustrated by George 
Cruickshank, Jun. The conception is truly ingenious. Unlike our ordinary 
Blue Beard chroniclers, who never go further back in their researches than the 
nuptials of Blue Beard and Fatima, the present author has given us a veracious 
account of the lives of all Fatima’s predecessors, whom hitherto we have known 
only in a decapitated condition. We can now study their complete biographies 
with the help of the most attractive pictures, and are even privileged to make 
ee with their lord and master before his-evil propensities were developed 
or his beard was blue.” —Zxaminer. 


Now Ready, Royal 8vo, beautifully bound, Price Five Shillings, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


A New and Cheaper Edition of this magnificent Work is now ready, beautifully 
bound in cloth gilt, price £3 ; or in best Morocco, full gilt and gilt edges, £6, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. Price £3. 


“The great city has for the first time found a great artist to go through its 
length and breadth, to picture its life in all its aspects . . . worthy alike of its 
theme and its authors.” — Times. 

**A book which must take its place as a volume of art among our best 
works.” —Standard, 

“The work, as a whole, is beautiful in the extreme, and will constitute a 
volume of the greatest value and interest.” — Globe. 

“We cannot commend too highly this beautiful and artistic production, 
which is sure to have the popularity it deserves,” — Queen, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Price, cloth, £3; 
morocco, £6. May be ordered through any bookseller. 











Medium 8vo, price 21s., 


ANATOLICA ; 


Or, The Journal of a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular 
Chaplain, Alexandria. With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic 
Plates and Woodcuts. 





New Edition with Steel Portraits, Two Vols., cloth gilt, price 21s., 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOMAS WALKER, 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketch, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





London: GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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G OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSE- 
HOLD SPECIALITIES. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
Y ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

















R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 
A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


e best in the World. 

The cheapest, because the best: indis ble to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, &Co., Leeds. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it isincomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, ou 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Go. Leeds. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, anu most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 1$d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


| Prepared byGOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co,, Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, and Invalids, 


Dr. Artuur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, rec ds this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Lancet and Medical facuity, &c. Sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s., 138., and 28s. each. 


Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘* One of the best Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medical Press and Circuiar, April roth, 1875.—“‘ Like the two most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains all the necessary elements for sustenance and growth.”’ 
Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—*“ Invaluable Food for Infants or 

rsons of delicate —_ ower.” 
Batract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, readily 
digestible, and very a ble Food, adapted for Infants, Children, and Invalids.” 
Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Food is a valuable 
ddition to the dietetics of the sick room.” 
Extract from I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—“ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young children than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.”’ 
Extract from the British Medical Fournal.—* It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 
TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April 9th, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered 
well for my child.— Yours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. ll, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 
TESTIMONIAL. : . Liverpool, April 20th, 1875. 
GenTLemen,—It is with the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I bear testimony to the value of 
Dr. Hassall’s Food as being the most nutritious food I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of 
vital importance to an invalid like myself.—Y ours sincerely, JOHN L. BEVAN. 


To Goodhall, Dockiese, & Co., 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 
om the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 


































A treatise by Artuur Hitt Hassart, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
Infants, Children, and Invalids,” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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OSLE8'S. GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, , 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE §& ORMOLU, * 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Homé sg. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 








eee 


LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 

to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 


who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Every Packet bears the fac-simile A v 
Signature, Z | 
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A RAILWAY ACCIDENT to any particular person is no doubt a (theoretically) remote contin- 
gency ; but as it may happen, as a matter of fact, the very next journey undertaken, and as the 
sum at which it will be seen the risk (in a pecuniary sense) may be extinguished for life is 
almost absurdly small, it is not too much to say that the Insurance is an obvious duty 
in the case of most travellers. 


NOTICE TO RAILWAY PASSENCERS 


£1,000 if killed, with liberal allowance if injured ina RATLWAY ACCIDENT 
for a SINGLE PAYMENT of £3 covering the Whole Life. Smaller amounts in proportion 
: ; RESERVE FUND AND GUARANTEE, £14,000. 
Railway Accident Mutual Assurance Company, Limited. (ffices—42, POULTRY, London. 
(INCORPORATED UNDER Act OF PARLIAMENT, 25 AND 26 Vic., C. 89.) 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ONLY. | LIFE-LONG INSURANCE. | MUTUAL’ASSURANCE WITH GUARANTEE, | NO RENEWALS, 
Prospectuses and Forms Free on Application to Mr. Wm Burr, F.S.S., Managing Director. 
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Has been exhibited in the Museum of the BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
And is now adopted and recommended by nearly 


3,000 Physicians and Surgeons for its Valuable Dietetic Qualities. 


THE “SPECIALITE” SHERRY 


(REGISTERED). 


“ FREE from ACIDITY and HEAT.”—Aritish Medical tere 
- RAL ACID or INORGANIC MATTER not yielded by Grape- 
st to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
LIDS and persons who have ty or Uric Acid tendencies.” — 
Dr. Hardwicke, Metropolitan Analyst, and Coroner for Central Middlesex. 
“ The produce of the GRAPE.” —Dr. Hassall, Analyst. 
utes ATTAINED, and DESERVES a great MEDICAL REPUTATION.”— 
‘cord. 
e Pounded on it FREEDOM FROM ACIDITY AND HEAT.”—ritssh Medical 
Ourna:. 
es To the meal of a patient suffering from DYSPEPSIA it would be VALUABLE.”— 
—Medical Times. 
“ FREE from the ACIDITY commonly found in RRY.—Public Health.” 
“A PALE SHERRY, OF LIGHT CTER AS REGARDS THE 
ALCOHOL.” —Medical Press. 


80s. DOZEN. £18 QUARTER CASK, “THE OASH SYSTEM”—CARRIAGE PAID, 


FELTOE ano SONS, 


Sole Proprietors and Importers, 


Chief Establishment: — 27, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
City OrFices :—8, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, } EC 
AND 80, BISHOPSGATE STREET. — 


BRANCH OFFICES :—MANCHESTER AND BRIGHTON. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 


Now first collected, in 3 Vols. each price 6s., 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself and sold separately, the first with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author, These volumes contain the works previously published under 
the titles of ‘“‘ Undertones,” “ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,’’ “‘ London Poems,” 
** Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the first time. 




















NOTICES OF THIS EDITION. 


“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearly of 
their kind, realistic and idealistic alike in the highest sense Nor has the voice of dumb, wistful 
yearning in man towards something mented poy such as the brute creation seemed to show 
in the Greek period towards the human—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”— 
Spectator. 

ee We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed to be 
the reverential vindication If Mr. Bachanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he 
yet cannot always divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with Atschylus.”—Safurday 
eview. bad 

“ Few understand like Buchanan how to fathom and interpret the nature of Woman. . . . That 
in Buchanan’s breast the heart of the ple beats, that he knows how to feel with the poor and 
suffering, and has surrounded their feelings, thoughts, and habits with new gleams of poesy, are facts 
which forbid that he should ever become a ‘ Drawing-Room Poet,’ a poet for fine ladies. He is so 
much the surer of our sympathy and our admiration." —Die Waye (Berlin). 

** By students of poetry this Collected edition of the works of a true poet will be warmly welcomed 
and prized.” —NVonconformist. : 





London: HENRY S. KING & CO. 





NOTICE. 
THE DINNER TABLE.—te Fer, Ivy, Vine 


Leaf, Passion-Flower, Rose, Shamrock, and a variety of other beautiful 
designs in Table Damasks. A large Pattern Book, containing 
samples of all qualities to select from, sent on receipt of three stamps 
for postage. Household Linens of all descriptions direct from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. Price list post free. 


IRISH POPLINS.—Best quality only, in all colors, 
6/6 and 5/9 per yard. Imperial Black Poplins, (Single, Demi, and 
Double, ) extra quality and special shade. Patterns post free. 


Address, Imperial Linen Company, 68, Coleman St., London, E.C. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘*RACHEL, MOURNING FOR HER CHILDREN.” 


yee walked with a waddle, his shoulders thrown back, his 

¢ chest thrust forward, and his portly stomach shaking” 
at every step. His legs were short and bandy, his 
arms long and powerful, his body long and loose and 
well covered with fat. There was nothing of the soft sybarite, 
however, about Father Rolland. He could run, leap, and wrestle 
with any man in Kromlaix. 

. His face was coloured almost to a mahogany hue by constant 
exposure to sun and wind, and above his dark brown cheeks glit- 
tered two eyes as black as coals, as comic as the eyes of any zgvzs 
fatuus. THis mouth, from which he ever and anon drew his pipe to 
emit a cloud of smoke, was firm yet merry. 

As he came out of the churchyard, he might have been taken for 
some comical bird unused to walking ; for he waddled like any crow, 
and the skirts of his threadbare black cassock were drawn up 
clumsily, and his little legs in their worn black stockings appeared 
peeping out behind. Marcelle’s uncle the Corporal, who exercised 
the old soldier’s prerogative of inventing nicknames, and who had a 
keen eye for detecting odd resemblances, was in the habit of calling 
the birds who flocked to his window in winter time “the little curés 
of God,” and the robins in particular “the little curés au rabat 
vei 
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And truth to say, Father Rolland possessed in a large degree two 
strong characteristics of the robin redbreast—extreme patience and 
contentedness under difficulties, and an immense amount of good- 
natured pugnacity. 

His life was a hard one, and had been a perilous one. He rose 
with the lark, although (to be quite honest) he not unfrequently went 
to bed with it! He lived in a dismal hut, where an Englishman 
would scarcely keep his cow ; he was liable to be called out at any 
hour and in any weather to exercise his holy vocation ; his food 
was miserable ; and to crown all his miseries, the “drink” of the 
county was vile ! 

Now Father Rolland was a convivial man, a gourmet in good 
liquors, a man indeed who needed good liquor to loosen his tongue 
and complete his good humour. He was by nature and instinct and 
habit a gossip. If the earth had been deserted, and himself left all 
alone with the Enemy of mankind, he would have gossiped and drunk 
with “ Master Robert” for company. And in good sooth, he bore 
no malice in his heart to any creature—not even “ Master Robert ” : 
or Bonaparte. 

He had not been long cvré in Kromlaix; his predecessor, whom 
Rohan Gwenfern had worried so tremendously, having only been 
removed some few years. But he was a native of the district, and 
knew every menhir, every village roof, and every fireside for miles 
along the coast. He still spoke his native Brezonec to perfection, 
and in using the politer French he was guilty, especially when 
excited, of a strong fatoés—pronouncing (for example) Aoéme as if 
it meant an apple (Jomme), couteau, ktay, and chevaux, jvak. In 
recording his conversation in an English translation it would be 
quite impossible to follow this peculiarity, but the reader must imagine 
a thick shower of gutturals, very peculiar and very difficult for any 
but Bretons to comprehend. 

Father Rolland had passed with a sound skin through all the 
storms of the Revolution and the Civil War. He was a man of no 
“ideas,” and he performed his priestly functions—such as marrying 
and giving in marriage, shriving the sick and dying—automati- 
cally enough, with a certain eye to his monetary dues. The great 
Figures of Contemporary History passed like contending Titans 
above his head; he saw them from afar, and discussed them with 
unconcern. He was not the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
His sole business was with his flock, to whom he ever commended 
patience, good gossip, and contented drinking. 

To sum up, his intellectual grasp was small, but his scholastic 
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attainments were fair. He was a good Latinist, an excellent gram- 
marian, and he counted among his stock of quotations some half- 
dozen lines of Homer, among others the famous 


Asim dé xrayynh yiver’ apyvptoso Bicio, 
and the still more famous and commonplace 
Bi Dd’ axiwy mapa Viva worvpaciaBoio Qaracons, 


both of which he hurled at the heads of new acquaintances in a 
thick /atois with all the charm of novelty. 

Conceive then a jovial peasant taken from the soil and supplied 
with a little learning, and you have Father Rolland. 

As he sallied from the church gate he held out both his brown 
hands to Master Arfoll, and nodded kindly to Rohan. 

He had a greeting for everybody, had Father Rolland—Legitimist, 
Bonapartist, or Republican ; and Master Arfoll’s love of the “rights 
of man” did not daunt Aim. The only recusant and hopeless 
offender was the parishioner who had not paid his dues, or who 
attempted in any way to diminish the Priest’s perquisites! Yet 
Father Rolland was not mean. He demanded his rights on prin- 
ciple, and then when they were paid, whether in the shape of money 
or grain, he rattled them in his pocket or stored them in his yard, 
and incontinently chuckled over them. And then, perhaps the very 
next day, he turned them into bread or wine or brandy, and shared 
them among the sick and hungry at his door. 

“Welcome, Master Arfoll !” cried the curé. “You are a stranger 
to Kromlaix ; ’tis months since we had a glass or a pipe together. 
Where have you been? What have you been doing? Welcome 
again !” 

As he spoke his brown face beamed with pleasure. 

Master Arfoll returned the greeting gently. They walked on a few 
paces side by side. 

Presently the priest, linking his arm familiarly through that of 
Master Arfoll, while Rohan strode beside them like the giant that he 
was, began to demand his news. 

The itinerant shook his head sadly. 

“News, father,” he exclaimed. “Ah, there is none—only, of 
course, the old bad news. Red blood on the battlefield, and black 
crape in all the lands around. I do not think that it can last long— 
the patience of the world is exhausted.” 

“ Humph !” muttered the cvré, with his fat little finger in the bowl 
of his pipe. “The world seems topsy-turvy, honest brother—it is 
standing on its head—it is mad.” 
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It seemed odd to the little cvré, more odd than terrible. He had 
seen so much of terror and death that he had no particular horror for 
them, or for War. In his heart he loved, as in duty bound, the 
White better than the Blue, but he would never have instigated any 
man to die for the White. The respectable sort of thing, he believed, 
was to die, after “‘anointing,” in one’s bed at home. He never- 
theless believed battles, large and small, to be the expression of an 
irrepressible element in human nature, and he was not politician 
enough to blame any one in particular for encouraging bloodshed. 

Master Arfoll continued, in a low voice— 

“T will tell you something, a small thing, but a sign of the end. 
I was stopping in a village far away east, and I entered the house of 
a woman who had lost both her sons in the last campaign, and but a 
week before buried her husband” 

“God rest his soul !” interrupted the cvré, making the sign of the 
cross. 

“She was sitting on a form, staring into the fire, and her eyes 
seemed fixed and mad. I touched her on the shoulder, and she did 
not stir ; I spoke, and she did not hear. By slow degrees I roused 
her from her trance. She rose mechanically, my father, and opened 
her press and set before me food and drink. Then she sat down 
again before the fire, and I saw that her hair was white, though she 
was not old. When I had eaten and drunken—for I was very 
hungry—I spoke to her again, and this time she listened, and I told 
her I was a schoolmaster and was seeking for pupils. ‘What can 
you teach, master ?’ she asked suddenly, turning her eyes on mine. I 
answered softly, telling her I could teach her children to write and 
read. She laughed, father—ah, it was a terrible laugh. ‘Go then 
and seek them,’ she cried, pointing to the door, ‘and when you have 
found them in their graves among the snow, come back and teach me 
to curse the hand that killed them and buried them there! Teach 
me to curse the Eniperor, teach me a curse that will drag him down! 
Teach me how to kill him, and curse him down into hell-fire! O my 
poor boys, my poor boys!—André! Jacques! She shrieked, and 
cast herself down on her knees, and bit her hair between her teeth and 
spat it out. My heart was sick. I could not help her, and I crept away.” 

The curé nodded his head thrice musingly. He was well used to 
such grief, and it moved him little. Nevertheless, in the true spirit 
of a good gossip, he condoled. ‘ 

“It is terrible—it is terrible indeed, Master Arfoll !” 

“ That is but onc house out of thousands upon thousands. The 
curses go up to God. Sl! aM they not be heard ?” 
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“‘ Softly, Master Arfoll,” murmured the cvré, with an anxious glance 
around, “some one may hear you.” 

“T care not,” cried the schoolmaster. ‘The Emperor may be a 
great tactician, a great engineer, a great soldier, but he is not a great 
man, for he has no heart. Mark me, my father, this is the beginning 
of the end. It is your Christ against the Emperor, and.Christ will 
win.” 

The little cvré made no reply ; such language was terribly serious, 
and the times were dangerous. He compromised. 

“ After all, if the Emperor could but give us peace 

“Could? And could he ot ?” asked the itinerant suddenly. 

“ All the world is against our France,” answered the curé. 

“ All humanity is against our Emperor,” retorted Master Arfoll. 

“ But the Emperor fights for France, Master Arfoll. Without him, 
the English, and the Russians, and the Germans would eat us up 
alive.” He added, seeing Master Arfoll’s half amazed half indignant 
look, “ Well, I am no politician !” 

“You have eyes and you can see, my father. It is well to stay at 
Kromlaix by the sea, far away from the march of men, but were 
you to wander out on the broad highway, you would know. It is 
ail a living sacrifice to feed the horrible vanity of one Man. How 
should He give us peace? His frade is war. He declares now that 
it is England that will not allow him to make peace ; he declares that 
it is for peace he fights. He lies, he dies /” 

“Strong language, Master Arfoll !” 

“ When last he rode through the streets of Paris the common people 
clamoured to him for peace, peace at any cost. They might as well 
have prayed to the great Stone up yonder; he passed on silent 
like a marble man, and did not hearthem. Ah, God! the people are 
weary, father! they would rest !” 

“ That is true,” exclaimed Rohan in a decided tone. 

The curé glanced round at Rohan. 

“ Master Arfoll has taught you to think with him in many things, 
and Master Arfoll is a good man, whether he is right or wrong. But 
beware, my son, of hot speeches here in Kromlaix. What Master 
Arfoll might say boldly, might cost you your liberty, and perhaps 
your life.” 

He did not explain, what was a fact, that Master Arfoll was by a 
large majority of people considered simply insane, and in no way 
responsible for the strange things he said and did. Even Bonapartist 
officials heard his diatribes with a smile, and touched their foreheads 
significantly when he had finished. ‘This is not the~ only instance 
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on record of the one sane man in a district being mistaken for a 
Fool. 

“IT will remember,” answered Rohan, half shrugging his great 
shoulders. 

“The people are right, Father Rolland!” resumed the school- 
master. ‘The wealth and pride of France is being blown away in 
cannon smoke. The loss of mere money would be little, had we 
only strong hands to work for more. But where are those same 
strong hands? The conscription has lopped them off with its bloody 
knife, and left us only the useless stumps.” : 

“ Not quite all,” answered the priest, smiling; “ for example, Rohan 
here has a pair of strong fists left, and there are many bold lads 
left beside.” 

Master Arfoll glanced strangely at Rohan, and then said in a voice 
more tremulous than before— 

“ The conscription is famished still—the monster cries for more 
human flesh. Out there ”—and he pointed with his lean hand inland, 
as at some scene afar off—‘“ out there the land is a desert, ay, 
darker than the desert of La Bruytre,—for the men who should till 
it are lying under the growing grain of strange countries, or in the 
deep sea, or under the snow. I tell you, father, France is desolate ; 
she has nursed a serpent in her bosom: it has stung her children 
one by one, and it is now stinging her. O how deaf you must be out 
here at Kromlaix by the sea, not to hear her crying—not to hear 
the new Rachel, wailing and weeping for her children !” 

Master Arfoll had mounted his hobby, and there is no saying how 
far he would have ridden in his denunciation of Avatarism ; but sud- 
denly monsieur Je curé put his plump hand on his arm and whispered— 

“ Hush !” 

Master Arfoll paused suddenly, not too soon, for as he ceased a 
clear sharp voice suddenly demanded— 

“ Who is this new RACHEL, Master Arfoll?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


CORPORAL DERVAL DEFENDS HIS COLOURS. 


THE speaker sat on a form in the open sunshine, at his own door, 
in the main street of the village. He wore horn spectacles, tied to his 
ears by pieces of string, and he held in his hand a paper which he 
had just been reading. His face was red as a berry, his hair, which 
was cropped close, reminded one of a stubble white with hoar-frost. 
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His dress, half rustic half military, consisted of a loose open 
corporal’s jacket from which the epaulets and adornments had long 
been worn away, loose trousers reaching to the knee, and beneath 
the knee, one light red stocking and an old slipper, for he had only 
one natural leg, the place of the other being supplied by a sturdy 
implement of wood. 

“Good morning, Uncle Ewen!” said the curé, anxious to divert 
attention from Master Arfoll’s last remarks, while Rohan gave good- 
morrow too, and shook his uncle’s hand. 

For it was none other than Corporal Derval who sat there, the 
hero of many battles, the liege worshipper of Bonaparte, and uncle 
to both Rohan and Marcelle. 

The Corporal, who well knew and detested Master Arfoll’s 
sentiments, was not to be baffled; so after greeting the school- 
master and shaking his hand, he repeated his question— 

“ But what about this mew Rachel, Master Arfoll?” he said, 
taking off his spectacles. 

The wondering scholar thus challenged point blank, showed the 
courage of his opinions, and replied— 

“I spoke of these latter days of France, Corporal Derval ; 
another conscription, it appears, is talked of, and it seems to me the 
best blood of the country is drained away already. I compared our 
poor country to Rachel, who grieved for the children who had gone 
from her, and would not be comforted. That was all.” 

The veteran did not reply, but rose suddenly to his feet. 

“ That was all!” he repeated, in a voice like low thunder. 

As he spoke the forefinger and thumb of his left hand were plunged 
violently in his waistcoat pocket, while his right hand made a pass 
in the air and was plunged back into ene of his coat tails; then 
forefinger and thumb grasping a mighty pinch of snuff were applied 
vigorously to his swelling nostrils, while he threw out his chest and 
stamped on the ground with his leg of wood ! 

In a moment one detected, despite the wooden leg, a curious and 
comical resemblance. Viewed cursorily sideways, in his quaint old 
imperial coat with its worn facings, in his black hat cocked 4 
?’ Empereur, with his chest thrust forward and his legs wide apart, the 
wooden one shut out by the leg of flesh, he looked like a very bad 
and battered copy of the great Emperor; like a Napoleon with a 
Wellington nose, and six feet high ; like (let us say) Mr. Gomersal at 
Astley’s got up for the part, and really very much resembling the real 
thing, but for his nose, his height, and a certain shakiness in his 
legs. 
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Seen very closely, his face was deeply bronzed and wrinkled and 
scarred, his eyes of a piercing blackness, his chin and neck closely 
shaven, with prominent muscles standing out like whipcord, his nosc 
vermilion-tipped and dewdropped, his nostrils dilating and looking 
very black—the result of a habit of prodigal snuff-taking, which he 
shared with his great namesake “ the little Corporal.” 

It must not be supposed that he was ignorant of his resemblance 
to his Emperor and Master. He had been told of it, and he believed 
and gloried in it; it was the pride and delight of his existence. He 
assumed the imperial pose habitually—legs well apart, chest thrown 
out, hands clasped behind his back, head musingly dejected, all in 
the well-known fashion. And when Marcelle or some good gossip 
would whisper admiringly, “See! would you not say it was the 
Emperor himself!” or “‘ God save us, it might be the ‘little Corporal’s’ 
ghost !” his heart expanded exultingly, and his nose took a deeper 
red, and he strode on his own threshold like a colossus overstriding 
the world ; and he saw his neighbours and his foes beneath his feet, 
like so many kings and princes ; and he sniffed the air of battle from 
afar, and, snuffing vigorously, laid the plan of some cabaret-campaign ; 
and he went over his old glories like his Master, and sighed as he 
reflected that he could not hasten to further victories on his 
wooden leg ! 

Not that he was irreverent. He knew how far off he was from 
his Idol ; he knew that the resemblance was that of a pigmy toa 
giant. His brother’s wife was a religious woman, and the arid wind of 
French atheism had spared their hearth ; so that he believed in God 
if not in the Saints, for to him there seemed but one saint in the 
calendar—St. Napoleon ! 

With all his good qualities, Corporal Derval was rather an un- 
popular man in Kromlaix. The village lay far away from ordinary 
political contagion, and if it had ever, like the rest of Brittany, 
caught a particle of the Legitimist fever, that time was well nigh 
forgotten; but the chief prayer of the honest folk was to let 
Napoleon fight it out, and leave ¢Aem alone. Of course this could 
not be ; so they heartily cursed the conscription, and, in their hearts, 
Bonaparte. There being too many Bonapartist enthusiasts in the 
place to make open grumbling safe, the inhabitants held their 
tongues, sighed secretly for the days of the old régime, and avoided 
in particular any passage of words with the old Corporal. 

“That was all!” repeated the soldier a second time. ‘“ Humph! 
—and you, Master Arfoll, believe shat?” 

“T am sure of it, my Corporal.” 
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The Corporal’s face grew red as the tip of his nose, his black cyes 
flashed terribly, he snapped his snuff-box fiercely, then opening it 
again, took from it a huge pinch, and drew it up into his dilated 
nostrils with a snort of angry scorn. 

The action gave him time to master the first rush of savage wrath, 
and he answered civilly, though his voice trembled with ex- 
citement— 

“Your reasons, Master Arfoll !—come, your reasons 

The schoolmaster smiled sadly. 

*“You may behold them with your eyes, my Corporal,” he said. 
“Women sow and reap our fields—women and old men over fifty— 
the flower of our youth is gathered up with the bloody sheaves of 
war, and in a little time France will fall, for there will scarce be left 
one hand to lift a sword.” 

Master Arfoll spoke of course hyperbolically ; but as if directly to 
falsify his assertion, there suddenly came forth, from the Corporal’s 
own door, four gigantic youths, in all the bloom of health and 
strength, whom Rohan greeted with a smile and nod. These were 
the Corporal’s four nephews—Hoél, Gildas, Jannick, and Alain. 

The Corporal stood aghast, like one who hears blasphemy against 
his God ; an oath unmentionable to ears polite was hissing between 
his teeth, half heard, but incomprehensible. 

It was time for the little curé to interfere. 

He plucked the old soldier by the sleeve, and whispered— 

“Calm yourself, Corporal! Remember it is only Master Arfoll !” 

The words were as oil on water, and the Corporal’s features re- 
laxed somewhat. Slowly his stern frown grew into a grim contemp- 
tuous smile as he surveyed his antagonist. His look was supreme, 
Napoleonic. He surveyed the itinerant as Bonaparte would have 
surveyed one of those lilliputians of the period—a king. 

Nevertheless heresy had been uttered, and for the benefit of those 
who had overheard the abomination, it must be confuted. 

The Corporal assumed a military attitude. 

** Attention !” he cried; as if addressing a file of raw recruits. 

All started. The youths, who had been leaning sheepishly in 
various attitudes against the wall, stood up erect. 

“ Attention !—Hoél !” 

“Here,” answered the youth of that name. 

“Gildas !” 

“ Here !” 

“ Alain !” 

“Here |” 
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“ Jannick !” 

“* Here !” 

All stood in a row, like soldiers listening to their superior. 

“ Listen, all of you, for it concerns you all. Attention, while I 
answer Master Arfoll.” 

He turned to the schoolmaster. All his wrath had departed, and 
his voice was quite clear and calm. 

** Master Arfoll, I will not say you blaspheme, for you have had 
sorrows enough to turn any man’s brain, however wise; and you are 
a scholar and you travel from village to village, and from farm to 
farm, all over the country. Like that a man léarns much, but you 
have something yet to learn. JZ have read my history as well as 
you. France is wot fallen, she is zo¢ like that Rachel of whom you 
speak! She is great !—she is sublime! like the mother of the 
Maccabees !” 

The comparison was a happy one. It was at once patriotic and 
religious. The little cvré kindled, and looked at Master Arfoll as if 
to say, “There! answer that if you can, good friend!” The youths 
smiled at each other. They did not understand the allusion, but it 
was delivered like a musket-ball, and seemed decisive. Rohan 
smiled too, but shrugged his shoulders with secret contempt. 

The Corporal looked for a rejoinder, but none came. Master 
Arfoll stood silent, a little pale, but with a pitying light on his sad 
and beautiful face that spoke far more than words; and his eyes 
rested on the Corporal with that sad affection good men feel for 
antagonists hopelessly deluded. 

The veteran threw out his chest still more, displaying more pro- 
minently the medal of the Legion of Honour: and again, this time 
with a proud victorious smile, gave the word of command. 

“ Attention ! Hoél, Gildas, Alain, and Jannick !” 

The youths became rigid; but Jannick, who was the youthful 
humourist of the family, winked at Rohan, as much as to say “ Uncle 
is going ahead !” 

“These are my boys ; they were my poor brother’s, and they are 
mine ; you see them; they are mine, for my brother gave them 
into my keeping, and I have been a father to them, and to their 
sister Marcelle, and to the mother who sits in yonder by my fire. 
I call them my sons, they are all I have in the world ; I love them, 
I. ‘They were little children when I took them, and Who has fed 
them since that hour? I! Yes, but whose hand has given me the 
bread I gave to them? The Emperor, the great Emperor! God 
guard him, and give him victory over his enemies !” 
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As he spoke, his voice now trembling with emotion, he raised his 
hat reverently and stood bareheaded, the bright light burning on his 
bronzed face and snow-white hair. Such faith was as touching as it 
was contagious. Even a chouan might have been tempted to cry 
like those four youths with their voices of thunder: “ Vive? Empe- 
reur [” 

The veteran replaced his hat upon his head, and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“The ‘little Corporal’ forgets none of his children—no, not 
one! He has remembered these fatherless ones, he has fed them, 
and he has enabled them to become what you see! They have been 
taught to pray for him nightly, and their prayers have mingled 
with the prayers of millions, and these prayers have brought victory 
to him over the wide earth.” 

Master Arfoll, though gentle as a lamb, was human. An oppor- 
tunity occurred of answering the Corporal’s former furious fire, and 
he found it irresistible. While the veteran paused for breath, the 
schoolmaster said, in a low voice, not raising his eyes from the 
ground— 

* And what of their three brothers, Corporal Derval ?” 

The blow struck home, and for a moment the blood was driven 
from the soldier’s cheek. @ For far away in foreign climes, slept, 
with no stone to mark their graves, three other brothers of the 
same house, who had fallen at different times—two among the awful 
snows of Moscow. 

The veteran trembled, and his eyes glanced for a moment uneasily 
into the house, where he knew sat his brother’s widow, the mother 
of those dead and these living. Then he answered sternly— 

“ Their souls are with God, and their bodies are at rest, and they 
died gloriously as brave men should die. Is it better to fall like 
that, or to breathe the last breath in a coward’s bed? to die like 
a soldier, or to pass away like an old woman or a child? They 
did their duty, Master Arfoll—may we all do ours as well!” 

“ Amen!” said the little curé. 

“ And now,” continued the Bonapartist, “if the little Corporal 
away yonder should hold up his snuff-box”—he suited the action to 
the word—“ and cry ‘ Corporal Ewen Derval, I have need of more 
of your boys,’ they would smile—Hoél, Gildas, Alain, and Jannick— 
they would smile all four !—and I, the old grenadier of Cismone, 
Arcola, and Austerlitz, I, do you see, with my rheumatism and my 
wooden leg, would march to join him—rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat—quick 
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march !—at the head of my Maccabees ! 
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Strictly speaking, the enthusiasm of the Maccabees seemed greatly 
reduced by the sepulchral turn the conversation had taken. Hoél, 
Gildas, and Alain did not this time cry “ Vive ?Empereur,” and the 
irreverent Jannick put his tongue in his cheek. 

Another voice, however, this time chimed in enthusiastically— 

“ And J would march with you, Uncle Ewen!” 

It was Marcelle. 

Standing on the threshold of the cotiage, with her eye flashing and 
her cheek burning, she looked a Maccabee indeed. 

Uncle Ewen turned quickly, and surveyed her with pride. 

“’Thou shouldst have been a man-child too!” he exclaimed, snuffing 
vigorously to conceal the emotion that filled his throat and dimmed 
his eyes ; “ but there, go to!” he added, with a grim laugh, “ thou 
shalt be the wivanditre of the Maccabees and watch the bivouac fire. 
But, “on Dieu, 1 forget, chouan that I am. I am keeping your 
reverence at the door—will you not walk in, Father Rolland ?” 

So saying, he stalked, clip-clop, to the door, and stood there bowing 
with a politeness uncommon among his class, but characteristic of 
the Breton peasant. The little curé followed, with a friendly nod 
to Master Arfoll, and the two disappeared into the cottage. 

Master Arfoll stood with Rohan in the middle of the road; 
then, after hesitating a moment, he sai@ hurriedly, holding out his 
hand— 

“ Meet me to-night at thy mother’s—I must go now!” 

Without awaiting any reply, Master Arfoll retreated rapidly down 
the narrow street leading to the sea, leaving Rohan to the society 
of his cousins—the gigantic “ Maccabees.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CORPORAL’S FIRESIDE. 


At that day Marcelle was troubled with the'stirring ofa new sweet 
trouble; she moved to and fro like one in a dream, to a music 
unheard by any ears save hers ; her colour went and came, her hand 
trembled as she cut the black bread and made the ga/ée/tes ; she was 
Idw-spoken and loving with her brothers, and she had strange 
impulses to kiss her mother and the Corporal. Her mother looked 
at her very curiously, for she had loved herself, and she suspected 
what it all meant. 

Silent love is sweet, but love first spoken is sweeter, for it brings 
with it calm romance and love's first kiss. Upto that day Rohan 
had never spoken what was moving in the hearts of both ; up to that 
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hour he had never done more than kiss her on both cheeks, in 
the ordinary Breton fashion. Now, their lips had met, their silent 
plight was sealed. 

The meeting with Master Arfoll had somewhat depressed her, but 
the cloud soon passed away. She did not in her heart doubt for a 
moment that Rohan was a good Christian in both senses, believing 
first in God and secondly in the great Emperor. 

Marcelle’s religious education had been twofold. 

Her mother, a simple peasant woman, still retained in her heart all 
that passion for Church formulas, old superstitions, and sacerdotal 
legends, which the Revolution had endeavoured, most unsuccessfully, 
to root out of France by force. She was a faithful attendant at 
every ceremony in the little chapel, she fell on her knees and prayed 
whenever she passed a Calvary, and she believed simply in all the 
miracles of allthe Saints. She had escaped the worship of her class 
for Kings, for the curés and vicaires of Kromlaix had never been 
enthusiastic Legitimists ; but she detested the Revolution. 

She had been a fruitful woman. Her husband, the Corporal’s 
elder brother, was a fisherman, who had perished in the great gale of 
1796, and the Corporal, then a private soldier coming home on leave 
from Italy, had found her a widow with a large circle of helpless 
children—from the eldest, André, now fast asleep in Russian snow, 
down to the youngest born, Marcelle; not to speak of Jannick, who 
was then stirring unborn beneath her widowed heart. 

Then and there, with his brother’s children clinging round neck 
and knees, and his brother’s widow weeping on his shoulder, Fwen 
Derval had sworn a great oath that he would never marry, but be 
a father to the fatherless, a brother to the brother’s wife. And he 
had kept his word. 

Fighting through many a long campaign, serving his Master with 
the strength of idolatry, he had carefully avoided all temptation to 
waste his hard-earned rewards ; he had sometimes, indeed, been deemed 
a mean and a hard man in consequence ; but the little family had 
never wanted, and the brave man nourished them, as it were, with his 
very blood. 

At last, at Austerlitz, he fell and lost a leg; his service was 
ended, and from that hour forth he was no use to his Master. His 
discharge pay was not illiberal, and he could still do his duty to his 
“children,” as he ever called them, though he could no longer follow 
the great Shadow that was sweeping across the world. 

Worn, weather-beaten, wooden-legged, covered with medals, his 
heart full of gratitude and his pocket full of presents for the children, 
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he returned to Kromlaix by the sea; and there, a hero, an oracle, 
and quite a family man despite his bachelorhood, he had resided peace- 
fully ever after. 

Good Corporal Ewen had preserved, throughout all the dissipations 
and disbeliefs of a military life, a purity of character and a simple 
piety of soul which were not ordinary characteristics of Napoleon’s 
veterans. He had a respect for women quite removed from the rude 
freedoms of an old campaigner ; and, as we have said, he believed in 
God. He was certainly not what people call a good Catholic, for he 
seldom or never went to confession, and he heard mass only once a 
year, at midnight, on Christmas Eve ; but he-would doff his old hat 
whenever the azge/us sounded in the distance, and mingle the great 
Emperor’s name with that of the good God. 

So no sceptical jests from his mouth, no such coarse infidelities as 
distinguished the period, interfered with the quiet holy teaching with 
which the Widow Derval reared her children, who were taught to 
love and revere Christ and the Saints, and to honour monsieur le 
curé, and to go through life reverently, as became the offspring of a 
godly woman. 

But in the long winter nights, when the wind swept in from the 
sea, and the snow lay deep without, the children would cluster round 
the old veteran, while the widow spun in the corner, and could listen 
open-mouthed to his stories of the great Man who of all living men 
was next to God. 

Strange to say, these stories sank deepest into the heart of the 
little girl, Marcelle. She was more passionate and reverent than her 
brothers. ‘Taught from her infancy to believe that the Emperor was 
divine, she gave him her heart’s worship, with a faith that never could 
be shaken, with a love that could never die. She had heard of him 
as early as she had heard of God ; God and he were in her imagina- 
tion hopelessly interblended ; and with every prayer she uttered, and 
with every dream she dreamed, the Emperor became holier and holier, 
in a fair religious light. 


On this one day of all her days, on this day of love to be 
marked for ever with a white stone, Marcelle almost forgot her Idol 
in the rapture of the new joy. Ever and ever, as she flitted about 
the cottage, she felt herself uplifted in Rohan’s arms, and heard the 
murmuring of the summer sea, and felt her virgin hair unloosening 
and raining on the passionate upturned face. 

Fair indeed she seemed in her quaint Breton dress, moving to and 
fro in the fading sunset gleam. Her brightly coloured petticoat and 
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snowy bodice shone against the dark walls in the dim, Rem- 
brandtesque light of that quaint “ interior.” . 

In its general aspects the room resembled that of its neighbours. 
It was the living room, sa//e-d-manger, and kitchen all in one. There 
were the customary forms, and the polished table with its soup wells 
hollowed out of the wood ; the spoon-rack and bread-basket suspended 
by a pulley from the great polished black cross-beams, which were well 
stored with an odd mixture of eatables and wearables, candles and 
stockings, oil-cans, skins of lard, strings of onions, Sunday boots with 
great thongs of leather, some goatskin jackets, and a flitch of bacon. 
In a corner near the chimney stood one // clos—or what the Scotch 
call “ press-bed”—reaching to the ceiling like a large clothes press, 
with sliding panels black as ebony and quaintly carved ; and in the 
opposite part of the room was another and smaller bed of the 
same description. A great black pot stood on the embers of the 
turf fire, and blazing pieces of turf were piled also over its lid. 

All was clean, fresh, and bright, with no coarser scent than that of 
fresh linen from the Zé#s c/os, or a whiff from the old veteran’s pipe, a 
quaint old German pipe of china, which lay, well blackened with use, 
upon a shelf in the ingle. 

A staircase, ancient, quaintly carved, and black as ebony, led to 
the upper portion of the little cottage, the earthen floor of which was 
baked hard as bricks by the heat of an ever-burning fire. 

They had just finished their supper of galeffes and milk. The 
Corporal had hobbled off to discuss campaigning with a neighbour ; 
the twins, Hoél and Gildas, were leaning back on their forms against 
the wall ; Alain was smoking at the door, and Jannick was crouching 
by the fire; while the mother still sat by the table—brooding in house- 
wife’s fashion, with her large eyes fixed on the glow. 

The mother watched Marcelle quietly ; the youths rebuked her for 
her silence and her blunders, and Jannick, the humourist, her junior 
by two years, made her the subject of divers practical jokes. 

“‘ What is the matter with Marcelle ?” asked Hoél presently. “ She 
has not spoken a word for hours, and she stares this way and that 
like mad Jeanne who lives by the Fol-Fouet.” 

Marcelle blushed, but said nothing. 

“ Perhaps,” jokingly suggested Gildas, the other twin, “she has seen 
the hourigaun.” 

“God and the saints forbid !” cried the widow, crossing herself 
rapidly. For the Breton £eurigaun, like the Scotch banshee, is a spirit 
presaging evil and perhaps death to whomsoever it haunts in the 
desolate Breton ways. 
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** Nonsense !” cried Marcelle. 

“The child is pale,” said her mother anxiously. “She eats too 
little and she works too hard. She does not lounge about like you 
others, idle as grand seigneurs when you are not at the fishing. This 
is a full house, and two pair of women’s hands have hard work to 
keep it in good order.” 

‘There was a moment’s silence, and Marcelle looked gratefully at 
her mother, to whom that one look betrayed her secret. The mother 
dropped her eyes and looked at the fire; the daughter began hurriedly 
to clear away the remnants from the table. 

“ That is all very well,” said Jannick, stretching out his long shape- 
less limbs and grinning with his dark beardless baby face; “ that is alt 
very well, but Marcelle does not do her housework at the Gate of St. 
Gildas.” 

Marcelle started, and almost dropped the dish she was carrying ; pale 
now instead of red, she gazed with no amiable expression at the 
speaker, who only replied by an irreverent wink and a grimace. 

“What does the boy mean ?” inquired the widow. 

“ He is a wicked imp, and should be beaten,” said Marcelle in a 
low voice. 

The gigantic hobbledehoy burst into a hgrse-laugh. 

“Fetch thy heart’s delight and let him try,” he cried. ‘ Mother, 
ask her once more—doth she wash her linen at the Gate of St. 
Gildas ? and if she answers nay, ask why she lingered there so long 
to-day.” 

‘The mother looked inquiringly at Marcelle, who was still quietly 
busy. 

“ Wast thou there to-day, my child ?” 

There was no hesitation in the reply. 

“Yes, my mother.” 

Marcelle’s large truthful eyes gazed steadfastly now at her 
mother. 

“It is a long way to walk. What took thee so far, my child?” 

“I went down the Ladder of St. Triffine on to the shore to look 
for dulse, and the tide was low, and I wanted to see the great Gate, 
and the Zrou @ Gildas ; and mother, the tide came in quick and 
nearly caught me, and I had sore work to come round through the 
great Gate back to the strand.” 

‘The widow shook her head. 

“Thou art too fond of wandering into dangerous places ; thou 
wilt be lost one of these days, like thy father. A maid’s work is in 
the house and not out yonder or on the sea. I have lived in 
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Kromlaix, maid and wife, for nigh fifty years, and I have never 
seen the Gate yet save once, from thy father’s boat, when he took 
me out with him in the wicked days to hear the blessed mass at 
sea.” 

By this time the housewife had risen and settled down again by 
her wheel, where she began to spin busily. She was one of those 
thrifty energetic women to whom idleness is death, and who fill the 
houses they inhabit with a busy hum of work, sometimes quite bee- 
like in its misdirected waste of energy. 

“T will tell you,” said Jannick rising and stretching his limbs, “ of 
something we saw this day when coming home from the fishing. 
We were drifting with the flood close by the great Gate, as near aS a 
boat may sail, when Hoél Grallon, who has eyes like a hawk, 
cried out ‘ Look,’ and we looked, all, in at the Gate. We were too 
far to make out faces, but what we saw was this: a man like a 
fisherman wading up to his waist, and carrying a maiden in his long 
arms. The tide was high, and he carried her round from the Gate, 
and sat her down upon the shore. Turn thy face this way, Marcelle! 
‘Then the man kissed the maid, and the maid the man, and after that 
we slipped round the point and saw no more.” 

The twins laughed, and all looked at Marcelle. She was quite 
calm now, and shrugged her pretty shoulders with a charming air of 
indifference. Jannick, irritated by her composure, turned to his 
mother. 

“ Mother ! ask her if she went to the Gate of St. Gildas a/one /” 

Before the question could be put, Marcelle herself answered, looking 
defiantly at the imp who was torturing her. 

“Nay, both going and coming I had company, as you have told. 
Listen, mother! Jannick is a goose, and sees wonders where older 
people would see nothing strange. I found a comrade on the beach, 
and he guided me through the Gate, and after that, when the tide 
rose, he carried me through the Gate again, and then-—what the 
stupid Jannick says is true !—I kissed him on both cheeks for thanks ! 
It was only cousin Rohan, and but for his help, mother, I might have 
been drowned this day.” 

There was another general laugh, this time at Jannick’s expense. 
Marcelle’s rambles with Rohan were well known, and Rohan’s con- 
nection with the family was so close that they elicited little or no 
comment. 

Only the mother looked grave. 

“That is not true,” cried Jannick, angry at having the laugh 


against him. “When I came up the street yonder Rohan was with 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 31876. : L 
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the priest and Master Arfoll, and when I entered the house thou 
hadst not come home. Besides, he who carried thee—for thee it 
was, I swear—was not taller than I, and he embraced thee too close 
-and too often to be Rohan Gwenfern or any of thy kin.” 

The widow broke in sharply— 

“ Whoever it was—and the Holy Virgin forbid that Marcelle or any 
child of mine should speak a lie—whoever it was, Rohan or another, 
Marcelle should not have wandered there. It is no place for maids, 
and for any but mad creatures who bear their lives in their hands, like 
Rohan Gwenfern. Besides, all the country knows the place was 
cursed by the blessed St. Gildas, and turned into a place of ill. All 
men know that wicked spirits walk there by night, and the souls of 
monks who denied the holy Cross: altogether, ’tis an evil spot, 
and even Rohan himself does wrong to venture there.” 

Here for a space the conversation ceased ; but that night, when all 
the house was still, Marcelle fell secretly on her mother’s breast and 
told her all. She had intended to be silent, but she could not bear 
the loving questioning eyes that followed her, with fond maternal 
solicitude and anxiety, all about the house. 

The mother was not altogether unprepared for the reception of the 
truth. It certainly gave her little pleasure ; for Rohan Gwenfern 
was not the husband she would have chosen for her only daughter. 
He was too eccentric and too reckless, too careless an attendant at 
mass and too diligent a pupil of that terrible Master Arfoll, to suit her 
old-fashioned taste ; and often indeed, in her secret heart, she pitied 
her half-sister for having such a son. His physical beauty and his 
affectionate disposition were both well known to her, and she loved 
him well ; but she viewed his vagaries with alarm, and feared that they 
might lead him to no good. 

It would be absurd to affirm that Marcelle’s confession took her 
altogether by surprise. She had for some time feared and suspected 
that Rohan, on his part, regarded her daughter with more than 
cousinly affection, and numberless secret presents from his hands— 
such as brooches, embroidered belts, silk neckerchiefs, and other simple 
fineries purchased at the fardons—had only confirmed her suspicions. 
As happens in most such cases, she had temporised, never quite 
believing that there was any danger of a love affair; and lo! here lay 
Cupid full-grown before her eyes, sleeping under the snowy kerchief 
that covered her daughter’s breast. 

A mother and daughter on truly affectionate terms soon under- 
stand each other, and these two at once came to an arrangement. 
It was promised, on the mother’s side, that no notice should be 
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taken at present of what had occurred ; that all the family, and the 
Corporal in particular, should remain in complete ignorance of 
Rohan’s sentiments, that Rohan should be received in the house on 
the old footing, as in a measure one of the family, and finally, that 
not one word should be breathed as yet to Rohan’s mother. It was 
conceded, on Marcelle’s side, that no final answer amounting to 
secret betrothal was to be given to Rohan, that Marcelle should not 
again wander in his company so far from home, or in any way do 
more to awaken suspicion or cause scandal, that she should lead 
Rohan to understand that the confession made in a moment of 
passion was in no way binding, and that all would depend on the 
good or bad opinion of the widow and the Corporal. 

Naturally enough the widow was a little shocked. Conventional 
propriety had been so far violated that two young people had taken 
the initiative, instead of leaving themselves to be disposed of by their 
elders in the usual fashion. Properly speaking, and according to 
strict etiquette, Rohan should have sent a deputy to the Corporal, 
explaining his wishes formally and stating his prospects ; it would 
then have been the Corporal’s task to consult the widow, and if the 
widow was willing, simply to explain, with no particular attention to 
the girl’s wishes in the matter, that Rohan Gwenfern was to be her 
future husband ! 

To have refused an excellent match, arranged for her by her 
superiors, even if the match was with one whose face she had never 
seen, would have darkly tarnished the fame of any Kromlaix maiden, 
and her prospects of marrying would thenceforth have been almost 
as uncertain as those of a girl who had actually committed a breach 
of chastity. 

The lovers in the present instance being cousins, who had from 
childhood upward been accustomed to each other’s society, there 
was little or no fear of scandal or misunderstanding. Marcelle had 
only to be careful, and Rohan discreet ! 

At the same time the widow prayed in her secret heart that 
Marcelle might in time be cured of her fancy for Rohan Gwenfern. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ST. NAPOLEON. 


Hap the Widow Derval beheld her daughter’s face as she stood 
undressing in the upper chamber that night she would have felt that 
her prayers were almost useless ! 


The little chamber contained two small beds in the wall, each 
L 
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white as snow, as is the linen of the poorest Breton cottage. In 
one of these the widow, fatigued with a long day’s work, slept 
soundly and peacefully, while Marcelle, preparing for rest, lingered 
over her toilette with a rapture which she had never known before. 

The floor was black and bare, the walls were black too, 
and round the beds themselves were hooks, whereon hung many 
articles of female attire. The chief furniture in the room was a 
table and a form; on the table stood, burning low, an old-fashioned 
oil lamp. In a press in the corner stood a great oaken chest, whence 
came the smell of clean linen, perfumed with little bags of dried 
rose-leaves ; and not far from the chest, fixed in a frame against the 
wall, was a rude mirror of common glass. 

Marcelle had divested herself of her outer skirt, her sado/s and 
stockings, her bodice, and her white coif; and now, in deshabille 
as pure as samite, she stood loosening her beautiful long hair, and 
caressing it with her two pretty hands. As the dark tresses rained 
over her shoulders, she looked at her image in the glass, and blushed 
to see it looking back at her with eyes so sparkling and cheeks so 
bright. Then winding one long tress around her forefinger, and 
contemplating herself serenely, she went over again in her mind the 
scene of the morning. She felt the strong embracing arms, she 
heard the softly murmuring sea, she was conscious again of loving kisses 
on the lips. Then, thoroughly pleased with herself, she smiled ; 
and the image answered her from the darkness of the wall. She 
bent closer, as if to view herself the better. The image stooped and 
brightened. Then, carried away by an impulse she could not resist, 
she put her red lips against the glass, close against the lips of the 
image, in one long, soft, caressing, loving kiss. A kiss for herself, 
with whom she was thoroughly well pleased ! 

She unloosened her hair, and touched it lovingly. It was such a 
treasure as few Breton maids possessed ; not a lock of it had ever 
been sold to the travelling barber, and she preserved it in her coif 
as a precious though secret possession. Not “Gold-hair,” whom 
our great poet of passion has so sweetly sung, loved her bright growth 
better. Marcelle, too, would have prayed to have it with her in her 
grave. 

What is more diviné on this low earth than Beauty lingering over 
herself, not in vanity, not in folly or pride, but with that still joy in 
its own deliciousness which a sweet flower feels, with that calm 
rapture of its own light which lives in the being of a star? From 
the soft caressing fingers to the pink and prettily formed feet, Marcelle 
was fair, a softly rounded form of perfect womanhood—perfection, 
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from the dark arched neck to the white and dimpled knee. And 
she knew it, this Breton peasant girl, as Helena and Aphrodite 
knew it; not, as it were, with her mind, not, as it were, quite con- 
sciously, but as simply felt in her breathing, stirring in her heart, 
whispering in her ear: just as though a flower might enjoy its own 
perfume, while softly shedding it on the summer air. 

At last she up-braided her hair, and stood hesitating fora moment ; 
then, softly as a fountain falls, she sank on her knee before the chair, 
and bowing her face between her hands, began to pray. 

Right over her head, painted on cardboard, and hung against the 
wall, was a figure of Our Lady, with the Infant in her lap holding a 
lily and brightly smiling. Though the figures were covered with 
gold and silver tinsel, and the very stalk of the lily was stuck on in 
gold leaf, the faces were comely enough, and the whole suggestion 
atoned for the vulgar execution. 

And Marcelle prayed. ‘‘In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” ¥ 

She thanked the Lord for His favours, she begged Him to make 
her sins known unto her, whether against God, or against her neigh- 
bour, or against herself. Then she repeated the general Con- 
fession. 

Then, uplifting her eyes to the picture, the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Presently, in a low clear voice, she prayed for those who loved 
her and whom she loved. For the soul of her dead father, for the 
old Corporal and her beloved mother, for her brothers Hoél, Gildas, 
Alain, and Jannick. Lastly, in a lower voice still, she breathed the 
name of Rohan Gwenfern, and trembled as she prayed. ‘“ Bless my 
love for Rohan, O blessed Lady, and grant me now thy grace, that I 
may never offend against thee more.” 

There was a pause. Her prayer seemed finished ; she was silent 
fora moment. Then uncovering her eyes, she looked up, not at the 
picture of Our Lady and her Son, but at another picture, less large 
and highly coloured, which hung on the same wall. 

It was that of a Man in soldier’s costume standing on an eminence 
and pointing down with still forefinger at a-red light below him, 
which seemed to come from some burning town ; his face was white 
as marble; and at his feet crouched, like dogs waiting to be un- 
leashed, their heads close against the ground, several grizzly grena- 
diers, moustached and bearded, with bloodshot eyes,—each with his 
bayonet set. 

The picture was rude but terrible, vulgar but sublime. It was the 
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lurid representation of a fact which a more artistic treatment would 
have ruined. 

Not with a less gentle love, not with a less deep reverence, did 
Marcelle regard this picture than the other. Her eyes lingered over 
it tenderly, her lips moved as if they would have kissed it ; then her 
face softly fell into her hands, as before some higher presence. 

She prays again; and as she prays, mark how above the bed 
wherein she is to lie are hung suspended a gun and bayonet, and 
above these, on a high shelf, lie, clean and carefully brushed and 
folded, an old knapsack, havresac, cartouche-box, shako, and great 
coat. These too are sacred; for the old Corporal has worn and 
borne them in manya war. He does not, like many veterans, parade 
them ostentatiously over his fireplace ; he keeps them here apart, in 
the sanctity of this virgin bed. 

“ And lastly, O merciful God, for the sake of Jesus thy Son and 
Our Holy Mother and all the Saints, preserve the good Emperor, 
and give him victory over his enemies, and cast down the wicked 
who seek to destroy him and his people, and fill his lap with bless- 
ings, for the sake of the blessings he has given us. Amen, Amen !” 

And so the last and perchance not the worst of the Saints, St. 
Napoleon, stands impassive, pointing downward, while the maiden 
rises from her knees, her eyes dim with the intensity and earnestness 
of her prayer. 

Soon she has unclothed her limbs and blown out the lamp and 
crept into bed; and very soon after she is sound asleep, while the 
old bayonet, which has drunk many a human creature’s blood, keeps 
its place above her head, and the figures of the Virgin and of 
St. Napoleon, side by side, remain near her through the watches 
of the night. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE FOUNTAIN, 


** SPEAK low, for it is the Kannerez-noz who sing; stoop, hide, lest 
the Kannerez-noz may see ; for they wash their bloody linen white 
as snow, and their eyes look hither, and they sing together no earthly 
song. Holy Virgin, keep us! Son of God, protect us! Amen! 
Amen !” 

Thus in the wild words of an old Celtic séve murmurs the way- 
farer as he moves by night along the silent ways, and peers this way 
and that way with timid eyes, and sees spectral shadows assail his 
path, till his heart leaps at the sight of the light in his cottage window 
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afar. Well may he fear the dreadful Washerwomen of the Night, for 
these are no fairy fancies bred in the bright imaginations of a sunny 
place, but spectres, lonely and horrible, of darkness and death. 
Doomed is he who thus beholds them in the loneliness of the night, 
for it is Ais shroud they are washing with skeleton-fingers cold as 
frost, and it is 47s face-cloth they stretch to dry on the starlit sward 
beside the stream, and it is Azs dirge they are singing as they stoop 
above the glimmering stream in the shadowy wood or by the lonely 
shore. 

Night after night the Kannerez-noz are busy; their work is never 
done, for the long line of the Dead ceases never. Sometimes in the 
haunted forest, oftener under the shadowy crags, they wash and wring. 
And the fisherman from his craft by night sees them as often as does 
the waggoner crossing the great moors with his loads of salt. Down 
here at Kromlaix—even here, where most men would die of old age 
were it not for the accursed conscription—they ply their trade. 
Drifting along under the shadow of the Menhir, floating close to the 
Gate of St. Gildas, and dozing at the helm, many a Kromlaix man 
has seen the crags part open, revealing a spectral village, with a silver 
kirk in the midst from whence the azge/us rings, a graveyard bright 
with silver tombs, a Calvary where the figures were not stone but 
white skeletons, and far away houses thatched with silver, with 
crimson window panes and shadows moving within; and then, half 
wakening and shivering, he has seen the strand below, the spectral 
village all bestrewn with linen white as snow, and has seen—ah, 
God, with his living eyes has seen !—the Kannerez crouching close 
beside the sea, and has heard their terrible voices singing the dirge 
of dread! What avail to cross himself now, and to call on Jesu and 
the Blessed Lady and all the Saints? for sure it is that that man’s 
shroud is woven, and all that remains uncertain is whether he will die 
on firm land or out there in the great sea. 

At the front of Mother Gwenfern’s cottage door, situated apart in 
the shadow of the crag, stood Rohan and Master Arfoll looking 
downward towards the strand and calmly contemplating the very 
scene on which superstition has based its horrible dream of the 
Washerwomen of the Night. For it was a calm night, of little wind ; 
the moon every minute was darkened by slowly drifting cloud, and 
few stars were visible ; and down on the sand, murmuring and some- 
times singing, were shadowy figures stooping over hidden pools, and 
all around them were gleams of whiteness, as of linen spread upon 
the shingle. Here and there a lantern glimmered from the ground, 
or moved hither and thither in unseen hands. Behind these mur- 
muring groups with flitting lights gleamed Kromlaix, with the moon- 
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light shimmering on its roofs, the red lights gleaming in its windows, 
as strange as any spectral village seen in a half-dream. 

It was dead low water, the fountains were upbursting from the 
hidden river far below, and the women and maidens of Kromlaix 
were gathered there, washing their linen or dipping their pitchers for 
water, while they gossiped over the news. Here, night or day, 
whenever it was low water, they gathered, old and young ; and natu- 
rally enough, the Fountain was the leading centre of all the scandal 
and gossip of the place. 

That fancy of the Kannerez had occurred to Master Arfoll, as he 
quietly contemplated the far-off busy scene. 

“Tt is so, mark you, that ‘superstition’ constructs its tales,” 
he said. “Could you not fancy now that the Kannerez-noz were 
before you, washing their white shrouds in the pure pools? The 
Kannerez ! not pretty maids like your cousin Marcelle, with their white 
feet stealing on the warm sand !” 

“* Nevertheless, Master Arfoll,” returned Rohan, laughing, “ there 
are many there who would pass for the Kannerez even by broad day. 
Old Mother Barbaik, for example !” 

Master Arfoll did not laugh, but kept his sad eyes fixed, as he 
said— 

“Poor women! poor old mothers, with their weary limbs and 
broken hearts, and hearts that will soon be broken more! Ah, Rohan, 
it is a pleasant thing to be young and strong and pretty like Marcelle, 
but it is a sore thing to grow old and despised like Mother Barbaik 
of whom you speak. Hath she not a son?” 

"he 

“ An only son?” 

“ Yes ; Jannick—you will know him, Master Arfoll, by sight—he 
walks lame, and hath a great hunch on one shoulder, and two of his 
right-hand fingers have never grown !” 

“ God has been very good to him ” said Master Arfoll quietly. 

“Good, Master Arfoll !” 

“To him—and to his poor old mother. Better, Rohan, in these 
days to be born halt and lame, or deaf and blind, than to grow up 
into man’s strength. Happy Jannick! He will never go to war! 
Mother Barbaik can keep her child !” 

There was a long pause. Both men watched the Fountain and 
the sea, but with different emotions. The itinerant’s heart was full of 
the terrible calm of the sublimest pity and unselfishness ; Rohan’s 
was stirred by a stormy passion. 

At last Rohan spoke. He seemed like one concluding a long train 
of reflection, rather than opening a subject. 
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“ After all, my name will be on the list !” 
“No doubt.” 


“ And my number may be drawn ?” 

* Perhaps ;—but God forbid !” 

Rohan turned his face full on his companion’s, and laughed— 
fiercely, quickly ; a laugh with no joy in it, only desperation. 

“God forbid ?—I am sick of hearing God’s name mentioned so !” 

“Never be sick of hearing God’s name,” said Master Arfoll 
gently. 

“God forbid? WhatdoesGod forbid? Cruelty, butchery, battle, 
hunger, disease! None of these! He sits calm, if He is at all, 
giving His world over to devils. Ah, Master Arfoll, you know, you 
know! You have seen, you have seen! And yet—you have faith !” 

, Rohan laughed again almost contemptuously. As he stood thus, 
towering by the frail figure of Master Arfoll, he seemed (with his 
fair hair and leonine locks) like some mighty giant of the north. 

“T have faith,” answered Master Arfoll, and his face shone 
beautiful in the moonlight ; “I have faith, and I think I shall have 
it till I die. You have seen little of the world; I have seen much. 
You have suffered nothing ; I have lost all; and yet I say to you 
now, my son, as I would say to you in your despair: God forbid— 
that I should doubt my God !” 

‘And yet, mark you, He suffers these things.” 

“Tt is so,” answered Master Arfoll simply. ‘ While men remain 
ignorant, these things will be; when men grow wise, these things 
will cease. Man, not God, is the scourge of man. God made the 
world beautiful, and God is joy ; the wicked are unhappy, see you, 
and they do not know God.” 

“Who knows Him then?—Those only who weep?” 

“Those who help Him, Rohan.” 

“ How?” 

“ By fulfilling His law of love; by loving all things, hoping all 
things, enduring all things. But stay, my Rohan, perhaps my God 
is not yours. Mine is not the god of monsieur le curé, nor the god 
of Uncle Ewen, neither the god of priests nor the lord god of 
battles. He is the Voice within my own heart, answering all the 
Voices that cry around me, ‘ There is no hope! despair, despair ’” 

Rohan inclined his head, not irreverently, for he had been an apt 
pupil and he adored his master; but the spirit of wrath was still 
strong within him, and his eyes still burnt terribly. The blood of 
the Gwenferns was fire. In this man native passion and pride had 
been subdued by accidental culture into something eminently noble ; 
but the elements were there, and it only needed some insufferable 
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The words poured forth in a torrent. Could the speaker's face 

ve been seen, it would have appeared quite bloodless—the lips 
compressed, the eyes set, the whole countenance in one white heat of 
pasionate resolve. Almost involuntarily, as he concluded, Gwenfern 
crossed himself—a custom which he seldom followed, but which he 
now adopted in the vehemence of his feeling, as if calling God 
to witness his oath. 

Master Arfoll sighed. The words seemed wild and raving, and he 
had heard such frantic protestations made before, but the end had 
ever been the same—despairing submission to inevitable destiny. 

A few moments afterwards the men shook hands, and Master 
Arfoll made his way up the cliff side. 

“ God forbid, indeed,” he thought, “ that the lot should ever fall 
on Aim! He is a lamb now, for he has known only green fields and 
the breath of peace ; but I see the wild spirit within him—the first 
blood of battle would change him into a wild beast!” 


While this dialogue was proceeding, the scene at the Fountain was 
growing brisker. Seen closer, it lost much of its weird mystery, and 
became a lively human picture. 

About midway between high and low water-marks glimmered 
numerous pools, fresh dug by the hands of the women ; for wherever 
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holes were scooped the fresh water bubbled up; and around the 
pools, kneeling on boards and old thwarts of boats, and sometimes 
even on the shingle with their bare unprotected knees, were busy 
groups of white-capped women and girls, washing, beating their 
linen with their wooden bats, laughing and chattering as merrily as a 
sisterhood of rooks which the moon keeps awake in the tree-tops. 

The sands were still luminous with the ebbed tide, and strewn with 
tangled weeds and gleaming jelly-fish. ‘The air was warm, but piquant 
with the odours of ocean, and every breath of it wafted inland the 
night-moths and large gnats that people sandy places. 

At intervals there came from the dim sea the cry of some belated 
and solitary gu’! ; and once a great white owl, while prowling pur- 
blind among the clefts of the moonlit crags, blundered across the open 

pace of the Fountain, and uttering a startled scream, buried itself 
in the rloom of the cliffs beyond. 

Among the po 's were some preserved for domestic purposes, and 
at these were young girls and children with earthen pitchers and 
wooden pails, some standing, others coming and going. 

Among those lingering stood Marcelle, her pitcher balanced on 
her head, her eyes turned to the groups of women who chattered 
near her in the moonlight. 

She was not a popular member of that assembly, for she had two 
great drawbacks in the eyes of the women—her beauty, and her con- 
nection with the old Corporal. 

Asa rule, the Fountain (the place of many pools was always 
spoken of thus, in the singular number) was a scene of extraordi- 
nary animation and merriment. Every matter of public or private 
interest was discussed and analysed there ; bad characters were beaten 
to shreds by tongues as hard as the wooden bats of their owners ; 
the foibles of friends and neighbours were turned inside out and 
well scrubbed, amid a blinding spray of prattle. Not the congress of 
women, in the great play of Aristophanes, kept up a more incessant 
chatter. It must be admitted, moreover, that much of the humour 
ventilated at the Fountain had an Aristophanic broadness,—remind- 
ing one terribly of the “Lysistrata.” The gaudriole had its 
place vindicated here, as much as in the page of Béranger. Yet 
these were modest matrons, meek as mice before their husbands, 
God-fearing, loving, and gentle. They merely prattled together over 
the secrets of their matronhood, and though they sometimes laughed 
coarsely, meant no harm. 

As for the younger females, they clustered together and discussed 
their love affairs, with much tittering and whispering, and no naughti- 
ness whatever. There were lovely maids among them, but none 
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quite so lovely as Marcelle. Marcelle was stately as a grande dame, 
and never condescended to foolishness; for which characteristic 
hauteur, be certain, they loved her none the more. 

So there she stood lingering in the moonlight, fair and happy as 
Marguerite before she learned to sing “ Meine Ruh’ ist hin, mein 
Herz ist schwer!” Something in the gossip of the elder women 
had struck her ear, and she had paused to listen. 

That night there was laughing and singing and chattering enough, 
but these had ever and anon been interrupted by pauses of thought- 
ful silence, broken betimes by low anxious whispers. 

“Ah mon Dieu! it is all true enough, little Joan, as some of us 
shall soon know to our sorrow !” cried one of the women. 

“Tt will be a sore day for Kromlaix,” said another, looking up 
from the pool over which she was leaning. “ Our Piarik was taken 
the last time, and he has never come back yet.” 

“ Ah, but he lives !” said the first speaker. 

“Yes, he lives !” 

“Tt is your house that has the luck,” cried a grizzly giantess with 
grey hair, whose brawny arms were busy in the same pool. “ My 
Jannick and my Gillarm are gone, with never a priest to give them a 
blessing or a friend to pray their poor souls to God !” 

She drew a heavy breath, while her face was contorted with agony, 
but she had a mighty man’s heart, which would break rather than find 
relief in tears. 

“No one says it is not true,” said the girl called Joan, a small but 
adult girl who walked lame, “but the time is not fixed, and some say 
the Emperor himself does not know his plans. It may be a year— 
two years—none can tell. Father Rolland was telling mother to- 
day—for when she heard of it, she was very anxious about Hoél and 
Léon, as you conceive—that the lists do not mean very much. The 
men may not be wanted for a long time ; and again, there may be 
peace, and no one may have to go at all.” 

“One cannot understand why the Emperor does not make peace. 
Is he not the master? When one is master like that, peace is easy.” 

The masculine woman who had formerly spoken gave a fierce laugh. 

“ The Emperor !—Say the Devil, and all is said—does the Devil 
make peace ?” 

This was more than Marcelle could bear. 

“Silence, Yvonne Penvenu ; you have no right to say such things, 
and as for your sons, they are better where they are than where they 
used to be, at the cabaret, fighting and cursing.” 

Yvonne lifted up her worn face and glared at the speaker, but 
Marcelle was not to be daunted. 
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**You know well that what I say is true, and the good God knows _ 
I pity you, but you should not talk as youdo. Listen! It is the 
Prussians who will not let the Emperor make peace.” 

All became attentive. Marcelle spoke as one having authority. 

“* My Uncle Ewen says the Emperor would be glad to rest, but the 
Germans have bought over all the kings with their gold, and they will 
not suffer him. Have you seen a swarm of wasps round a man going 
to market across the sandhills of Traonili? Well, it is like that! 
They cannot hurt the great Emperor, these wasps of Prussians and 
English, but they can keep him troubled—they can prevent him 
from making peace !” 

A general murmur of voices was the answer ; some agreed with 
Marcelle, many others dissented strongly,—each spoke according to 
her own stake in the game. 

“ But why, then,” asked a young matron, “is the sergeant in such 
a hurry about preparing the lists? If there was to be no drawing at 
all—or only after six months or a year—why should there be such 
haste to get the names? For my part, I understand it all—the 
Emperor has a new plan in his head, and we shall hear of it before 
harvest.” 

A general groan followed this unpopular prophecy. 

As the speaker finished, a little old woman, bent nearly double 
with age, hobbled in among the group with a crock in one hand and 
a stout ash staff in the other. Setting the vessel down on the shingle, 
she stood panting for breath ; then clasping the staff with both hands 
and resting her chin on her wrists, she surveyed the speakers with a 
strange glitter in her black eyes. 

Meantime, the little maid called Joan answered the would-be 
prophetess. 

“Come must, come will,” she said, sententiously. “There is 
at least this comfort, the Emperor does not want all; each 
man takes his chance; and the lots are in God’s hands, after 
all.” 

“ And one can light a candle up at Notre Dame de la Garde,” said 
the other. “ There is hope yet, and to blame the Emperor is not fair.” 

She was a young mother, and all her children were little fledgelings, 
who had but lately left the nest of her enfolding arms. So what 
cared she? Her husband was fishing on the cod-banks of New- 
foundland, and all her brood was safe. 

“T cried when our poor Antonin died in the fall of the leaf,” said 
a girl who had not yet spoken, and who was quietly filling the crock 
of the old woman who had last arrived. “I cried then; but now I 
do not care, if God has taken him instead of the conscription.” 
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A pathetic murmur answered her. The old woman stood still, 
leaning on her staff, as if fascinated. 

“ For our part we are safe,” cried Joan ; “I have only one brother, 
and the Emperor does not take the only sons.” 

Marcelle, who was slowly retreating, turned sharply at this state- 
ment. 

“Tt is a good thing,” she cried, with a scornful laugh, “to have 
three full-grown brothers left, and none of them cowards. One of 
mine at least will look upon the Emperor. Would I were a man 
that I might go!” 

One or two girls echoed the sentiment: it is so easy to be 
courageous when one is in no personal peril. 

“But as for your only sons,” she continued, “the Emperor has 
changed all that this time. Every strong man will take his chance— 
all except the blind and the poor idiots will have to go if ’tis the 
Emperor's will. What then? Vive ?Empereur /” 

Not a voice echoed her; the women surveyed her in grim silence, 
and made signs to each other. Only the infirm old creature leaning 
on her staff uttered a feeble wail. Hobbling over to Marcelle, she 
clutched her arm. 

“That is false, Marcelle Derval !” 

“What is false, Mother Loiz ?” 

“That the only sons will be drawn. That is what the sergeant 
says, but it is false.” 

“ You are right, Mother Loiz,” sympathetically murmured several 
voices ; and angry faces crowded round Marcelle. 

The old woman trembled like an aspen leaf, and her thin voice 
piped despairingly— 

“ Ah, God, it cannot be true. The sergeant says that no one will 
be exempt—no one at all, but it cannot be true. I have talked to 
the sergeant, I. He says the Emperor must have men—thousands, 
millions—soon ! It is to cut the throats of the Germans, and that is 
just. But the Fmperor shall not have my boy. I have prayed that 
the Emperor might have victories ; while he left me my boy, I say, 
I have prayed for the Emperor every night. The others are dead— 
they died young—and I have only Jan.” 

Marcelle was touched and laid her hand softly on those of the old 
woman. 

“ Have no fear, Mother Loiz!” she said. ‘The sergeant knows 
all that—and that you have no one but Jan. He will not let him be 
put down in the lists, and even if his name was drawn, he would 
not suffer him to go.” 

“* My curse upon them all!” cried the old crone madly. “ My Jan 
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is tall and strong, and they always draw the strong and the tall. Ah, 
they are cunning ; they cheat in the drawing, and take the best. And 
the Emperor is making ready once more! But he shall not have my 
Jan: as God is in Heaven he shall not have my Jan !” 

With a look of pity, Marcelle departed, walking slowly up the 
beach in the light of the moon, which had now grown brighter, and 
was lying like silver on the sands and on the sea. As she reached 
the shadow cf the village, a dark figure joined her, and a low voice 
murmured her name. 

“ Marcelle !” 

* Rohan !” 

There was a silent kiss in the moonlight, and then Rohan lifted up 
his hands to take the pitcher of water. 

“ Let me carry it for you—it is heavy !” 

“ No, it is quite light !” 

He persisted, but she would not suffer him to release her of her 
burthen ; so he followed quietly at her side. 

“ You are late at the Fountain, Marcelle. The tide has turned.” 

“To. 

That was all they said till they were near the Corporal’s door. 
Rohan was unusually gloomy and taciturn, but to Marcelle there was 
a delicious pleasure in this silent companionship. 

** Will you not come in ?” she said, setting down her pitcher. 

The street was empty, and they were quite alone. 

“ Not to-night !” answered Rohan. 

He had both her hands now, and was drawing her face quietly to 
his. All at once, she drew back, laughing, and said— 

“ After all, then, the news is true !” 

«‘ What news ?” he asked, kissing her. 

“There will be more war. The Emperor is mad against the 
Germans.” 

It was as if the lips of a skeleton had been put to his; he drew 
back shivering. 

“What is the matter ?” she asked softly. 

“Tt is nothing; only the night is cold. And so there will be more 
war? Well, that is old news at the best.” 

He was trying hard to conquer the emotion that was fast mastering 
him ; and his voice did not tremble. All at once, and absolutely 
for the first time, it flashed upon the girl, looking in his face, that this 
man, her lover, might be called among the rest. A sharp pain ran 
through her heart. 

“ Ah, Rohan,” she said, self-reproachfully, “I had forgotten—I did 
not think—the only sons will be drawn too !” 
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Rohan laughed. The laugh had fierceness in it, which Marcelle, 
in her own emotion, scarcely noticed. 

** What then ?” he asked. 

The maid hung her head, still with both her hands clasped in his, 
and answered, using for the first time that night the endearing second 
personal pronoun. 

* And thou /” 

There was a pause. Rohan shivered and did not reply. Presently 
the girl, coming close to him and putting both her arms around 
his neck, so that he could feel her heart beating against his own, 
kissed him passionately on the lips of her own accord. 

“My Rohan! my brave Rohan! It is true; thy name is down, 
and may be drawn, and if so, thou wilt leave me ~--thou wilt go 
away to serve the great Emperor, and to fight for France. I will 
not speak falsely—I am praying that thou mayst not go; but if thou 
goest, I will not cry—I will be brave. It is hard to part with one’s 
best beloved—ah, God, it is hard; but for the Emperor’s sake—ah, 
yes, for the good Emperor's sake, what would we not do! If it 
is his will and God’s, I will not be sorry. Nay, then, I will be 
proud !” 

She passed her hands across her eyes, which were moist with tears. 
Just then a voice from the Corporal’s threshold cried loudly— 

“* Marcelle !” 

Kissing her lover quickly once again, Marcelle cauglit up her 
pitcher and hurried rapidly away, leaving Rohan standing silent in 
the shadow of the street. He had not answered her, nor interrupted 
her; he was too amazed, too sick of heart. Her very kiss had 
seemed terrible to him. He felt now, for the first time, how far their 
feelings ran apart ; how their souls prayed asunder, like worshippers 
who adore different gods. 

And with all this the love within him rose wave by wave, ever 
stronger and stronger, till, between its rapturous excess and the new 
terror that was pursuing him, he seemed as a man gone mad. 

Nevertheless as he walked in the moonlight hour after hour that 
night, sometimes conjuring up the beloved face again and feeling the 
passionate embrace, sometimes shuddering as he remembered all the 
fierce bigotry and adoration of the heart he had pressed against his 
own, he more than once raised his hands to Heaven and cried 
silently— 

“T have sworn it, O my God! ever, never /” 


(To be continuzd.) 





OLIVER MADOX-BROWN. 
BY JUSTIN MeCARTHY. 


AM not in general much of a believer in the blighted 

possibilities of the mute inglorious Miltons ; of all the youths 

who would have been great poets or painters or statesmen, 

who would have ruled India or restored the national 
drama, if Fate had not interposed and dismissed them prematurely 
from life. Perhaps if Marcellus had lived to maturity he might have 
turned out a very respectable and ordinary sort of person. But I 
confess that the publication recently of two volumes of literary 
Remains that now lie before me compels me to doubt whether the 
might-have-been is really, as Carlyle says, always a vanity. The 
youth whose promise these two volumes illustrate always seemed to 
me, and I believe to most who knew him, to be surely destined for 
fame. I speak of the late Oliver Madox-Brown, whose unfinished 
works, consisting for the most part of romances, and some finished 
writings, chiefly poems, have been lately published with a short 
memoir by the editors, Mr. Wm. M. Rossetti and Mr. Franz Hueffer, 
the brothers-in-law of the young novelist and poet. Oliver Madox- 
Brown died little more than twelve months ago in his twentieth year. 
He had for several years been an artist. He was not one of the 
youthful phenomena of a household circle whose precocious genius 
is only apparent to his loving parents, sisters, and cousins. He had 
stood the hard test of competition. I have heard many charges 
made against the authorities of our Royal Academy, but I never 
heard it imputed to them that they were weakly anxious to encou- 
rage rising talent in outsiders. Nor do I suppose that the name 
which young Madox-Brown bore, that of the school to which he 
was supposed to belong, would have been the surest possible pass- 
port to their favour. Yet the Royal Academy accepted a water- 
colour of his and hung it “well on the line” in 1870, when the 
artist was fifteen years of age. The year before that he had a 
water-colour in the Dudley Gallery. I am inclined to think that 
these are illustrations of early artistic talent which can hardly be 
rivalled in our times. The youth kept on painting and exhibiting for 
two or three years, until something convinced him that the true bent 


of his genius was rather for literature than for art. He had always 
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been writing verses, many of which, so far as I can judge, are 
genuine poetry. A sonnet of his, written when he was thirteen 
years of age, begins with such soft, melodious, calm, and, it I may use 
such a word, unboyish lines as these :— 

Leaning against the window rapt in thought, 

Of what sweet past do thy soft brown eyes dream, 

That so expressionlessly sweet they seem? 


Or what great image hath thy fancy wrought 
To wonder round and gaze at ? 


When he was about sixteen years of age he became filled with the 
idea of writing a romance. None of his immediate friends, at the 
time when he resolved upon this experiment, were writers of fiction. 
His father, as every one knows, is the eminent historical painter, 
Ford Madox-Brown ; his sisters are accomplished artists; he had 
among his nearest connections and closest friends some of the most 
famous poets and distinguished critics of our time. It certainly 
would not be easy to find anywhere a more intellectually brilliant 
circle than that in which young Oliver Brown passed so much of his 
time. But it is at least worth observation that he chose for himself 
the literary path, to which he was not prompted by the example, and 
along which he could hardly have had the guidance, of any of his 
more intimate friends. 

I became personally acquainted with Oliver Madox-Brown after he 
had completed the writing of his first novel, but before he had found 
or sought a publisher for it. That time was almost exactly three 
years ago. He was a tall, rather robustly-formed, youth, whose face 
and figure certainly gave no indication of ill-health or weakly con- 
stitution, although in his expression and manner there was an 
almost feminine softness which added a singular charm to his 
genial boyish ways. With his long hair, his soft complexion, and his 
peculiarly sweet smile, he reminded me of a certain type of German 
student, of the less noisy and more romantic kind, who is, or who 
once used to be, a familiar figure at Bonn or Heidelberg. There 
was something singularly bright and charming in his conversation and 
ali his ways. He hada rare blending of the best qualities of boy 
and man. His opinions were original and genuine, having in them 
—a truly marvellous quality in a young man—no savour of affecta- 
tion. My family and I were greatly attracted by him, and very soon 
began to feel as if we must have known him for a long time. I may 
own, however, that until it actually appeared I did not attach much 
importance to the fact that he had a novel ready for publication. 
When I was a very young man I had a story ready for publication 
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too, and I have known so many youths who had stories ready 
for publication! Besides there seemed to be such unmistakable 
power and promise in Oliver Brown’s pictures that I took it for 
granted his real tendency must be towards the painter’s art, in which 
his father had won distinction. But when the romance appeared in 
print, and I read it, I certainly did begin to think that the young 
man’s own frequent declarations were right, and that he had in him 
above all things the capacity to be a successful writer of romance. I 
have myself argued in many writings, anonymous and otherwise, 
that what may be called the social novel—the novel turning upon 
the difficulties and distresses arising out of conventional distinctions 
and situations; the novel of routine life and ordinary experiences, 
whether in Dickens’s “two-pair back,” or George Eliot’s country 
farmhouses, or Mr. Trollope’s drawing-rooms—must by this time 
have nearly had its day. Deeper and more elementary emotions, 
situations less kept in order by conventionality and every day life, 
must become the substance of our fiction again. Of course I put 
out of consideration altogether the regular sensation novel, with its 
vulgar Divorce Court intrigues and its /odice News murders. These I 
do not regard as belonging in any sense to art at all. But I think 
that genuine art will before long, in fiction, turn again to deal with 
“exultations, agonies, and love, and man’s unconquerable mind,” 
more profoundly than it has lately cared to do. I am therefore 
always more or less on the look out for a coming man, whom I, at 
least, expect our public to see before very long. 

When I read Oliver Brown’s first romance I began to ask myself 
whether it was not possible that my young friend might prove in the 
end to be this coming man. For the book, though it had crudeness 
and inexperience made visible on almost every page, yet seemed to 
bear with it a distinct evidence of fresh and original power, and to 
promise something new to the literature of our day. What is the 
common characteristic of a young romancist? Vague extravagance 
I should say—the imagination let ioose as it is in a dream without 
regard to time or space or law. The improbable is not made to 
seem likely : indeed, the probable is more often made to look im- 
probable by uncertainty and looseness of treatment. The first thing 
that strikes one in Oliver Brown’s story is the firm and certain hand 
with which everything is drawn. There are strange, and if you wish 
to call them so, impossible, situations ; the book is full of horror and 
danger and wild emotion of many kinds, but everything is pictured 
with as firm and assured a hand as if the author were describing, 
detail for detail, what he saw with his own eyes. The central 
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situation of the story is grim and painful, and is probably without 
precedent, either in fiction or in life. What can be more painfully 
impressive than that picture so carefully and almost unrelentingly 
drawn of that miserable boat with its three passengers—the two 
lovers snatching even from agony their moments of fearful joy, and 
that cold, cruel figure of hate and jealousy, frozen into paralysed 
insanity, which is always present, always watching them—and these 
three alone on the ocean ? 

The author intended for his story a conclusion different from that 
which it had when it was published. He was advised to make the 
tale end happily for the lovers: and he yielded to the advice. The 
regular novel-reader likes a happy ending, and the circulating 
libraries of course like to please the regular novel-reader. It is 
almost a rule now that a story must end pleasantly. But to make 
the rule endurable in art the authors must set out with the intention 
to tell pleasant stories. The artistic purpose of “Gabriel Denver” 
did not allow of its being a pleasant story. It was a story of stern, 
wild, not impossible, passion, and trial and terror and pain. It was 
artistically as little fitted for a gladsome ending as “Saint Ronan’s 
Well” or “ Notre Dame.” The story, as originally written, now 
appears in the published Remains, and is much stronger and more 
consistent as a work of art than the “improved” version. 

When I read the book first I assumed that my young friend had 
been at sea, had seen tropical waters and Australian scenery. I was 
surprised to find that he had never been out of England. I can 
easily imagine an ordinary reader saying “ All this is very clever, 
but the descriptions are too minute and real. I suppose the author 
only wants to make us know that he has been at sea in a storm, and 
that he has actually seen a ship on fire.” Nothing, indeed, was so 
striking in the book as the combination of almost audacious power 
in the devising of new situations with a faithful and steady realism, 
which brought every scene and every detail directly under the 
reader’s eye. No matter what crudities and defects the critic may 
see in the book, this rare merit he must acknowledge. It is rare 
among matured authors of very high rank—how many times have 
we ever heard of its showing itself in the work of a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen ? 

Oliver Brown then appears to have made up his mind to turn to 
literature as a profession—especially, of course, to fiction. I have 
read the finished and unfinished specimens of his work which have 
just been published, and they only make more clear to me his 
capacity for success. There appeared to be a bright future before 
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him, and he seemed resolved to do his best and honestest to earn it. 
Strange indeed was it to find in one so young sucha faithful devotion 
to the study and labour of the tasks he marked out for himself. 
With all his dashing rapidity of conception, he could work as 
patiently and faithfully at the smallest details necessary to make a 
scene in a novel seem real as if he were a sculptor finishing up some 
statue on which his fame was to rest. To him Fiction was—as it 
surely ought to be for every one who attempts it—a great art exacting 
the full devotion of a life. There is one of his published stories which 
will be probably found hard reading for the ordinary customer of the 
circulating libtary because of the very pains which the author took to 
reproduce with exactness the peculiarities of a local dialect. It 
would be well for fiction if the conscience of the art and the sense of 
its duty and dignity filled many of its practitioners as it filled him. 
But though he was a hard and sometimes unresting worker, he 
seemed to have the temperament which can find enjoyment in rest 
as well as in work. He was an excellent talker, keen, witty, and 
with fresh fearless opinions on most subjects belonging to literature 
and art. He seemed to me marked out not only for work and for 
distinction, but for happiness. I have known a great many bright 
and promising youths, but the sudden malady which struck down 
Oliver Madox-Brown in the late autumn of 1874 marred the highest 
hope which I, at least, had ever been led to form of one so 
young, while it inflicted, I am satisfied, a serious loss upon English 
literature. 





THE WAY TO EGYPT. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


the fact. “We had to deal, in some haste, with a 

wholly unforeseen contingency,” is the Foreign 

Minister’s excuse. ‘The unexpected offer, the hasty 
consideration, and the quick decision, have cost us, publicly and 
privately, a good many millions sterling, and have not given us the 
thing so much required and sought by the country—possession of 
our water lane to India. 

“ What are we to do with these four boxes of scrip brought home 
from Egypt in the A/a/abar?” an eminent civil servant asked an 
eminent City man. ‘Do with them?” answered the cynical banker, 
“Paper one of your offices—say, by preference, the Bankruptcy 
Court.” Some weeks ago that eminent civil servant, like chiefs in 
other offices, was in ecstasies over what he called our “purchase of 
the Suez Canal,” and his chum the City banker, though deeming 
the purchase a queer stroke of business, taken as business only, 
had a strong impressiqn that in some way, only known to mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, and perhaps to Mr. Oppenheim and Baron 
Rothschild, the affair was one of high political science. To-day 
these enthusiasts are as cool.as Lord Hartington, as critical as Sir 
William Harcourt. The great official chaffs the First Lord on his 
pretended coquetries with the Sphynx, while the great financier 
whispers round his club that our astute Lancashire peer, in spite of 
his native wit and post-scientific training, is no match for the financial 
serpents of old Nile. A stroke of business marked by the three 
notes—high price, low interest, and bad security—is not likely to 
impress a City man. 

This cynical mood is not confined to City and official circles. It 
is found everywhere ; though less in newspapers than in drawing- 
rooms, clubs, and market-places. Yet even in journals the most 
careful to preserve a reputation for consistency there is a grave 
and noticeable change. Some are edging, some are silent, some 
speak out. “I am of your opinion,” wrote to me an able editor in 
December ; “our move on Egypt /s a false move ; in a short time 
we shall all be saying so; and then we shall all be saying that 
we always said so; but—the time has not yet come.” Sooner than 
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my friend foresaw, the time for journalists to tell the truth is coming 
on. A veering wind compels a sailor anxious to run with the gale to 
trim his craft and change his course. No prudent mariner nails his 
mainsail to the mast. 

A few honest words from the lips of Lord Derby—for the hearty 
frankness of which he cannot be praised too much—have brushed 
away the whole mirage and after-glow in which his purchase was in- 
volved. In buying the scrip, he told his audience, he had done a 
stroke of business, and no more. There was no deep-laid scheme. 
The thing had no political meaning. It was not, as people said, the 
beginning of a protectorate in Egypt. It was not, as people said, a 
reversal of our ancient policy in the East. It was not, as people 
said, a sign of our abandonment of Turkey to her enemy. It was 
not, as people said, the first act in a scramble for the outlying 
Ottoman provinces. No language could be more emphatic and 
more definite than the language of Lord Derby. His purchase, he 
hoped, might be justified, but not on such mysterious and high- 
sounding pleas. Our Foreign Secretary is no Chauvinist. If the 
move on Egypt had deserved the character which nine persons in 
every ten first gave to it, Lord Derby says the step wculd have been 
“neither a wise step nor an honest one.” Thus the hand which had 
unwittingly raised the huge fabric of illusion and delusion dashed that 
fabric to the ground. 

Some persons, cager it might seem to be misled, assail Lord 
Derby for his frankness ; others contend that the Foreign Minister 
misunderstands his own acts. Some secret, they are certain, lies 
behind the purchase: some intention too sublime for common 
audiences to share: some scheme on which the pyramids and the 
centuries may yet look down. On all sides there are chaff and 
banter, rage and protest. ‘“ No mystery—no reserve!” Lord Derby 
cried, in that clear tone which he expects ‘‘ Europe to believe.” 
Europe believes and—Europe smiles. Europe has no objection to 
see England cast her millions into the waters, in the desperate hope 
of finding them after many years. Home critics, knowing that we 
want Egypt, are not satisfied so easily. ‘“ Lord Derby has no eye 
for the picturesque,” sighs one; “ Lord Derby has no more pluck 
than Lord Granville,” sneers another. Sigh and sneer express the 
sense ofdisappointment. Even in his friendly audience at Edinburgh 
Lord Derby must have felt the difference. When he first touched the 
subject of his purchase he was met by thunders of applause : while 
he spoke in general terms the plaudits were repeated round on 
round. But when he came to those words of soberness in which he 
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set the public right the roof was in no danger of coming off. “ Our 
purchase is popular,” he said. Yes, it was popular—while it was held 
to be something else than what it is; while it was held to be a move 
on Egypt, a seizure of our road to India ; while it was held to be the 
deed which Lord Derby says would have been neither wise nor 
honest. 

The purchas- is so bad in principle, so wasteful in results, that it may 
well be stripped of all imaginary attributes. When Parliament meets 
the Minister will have enough to answer for without being charged 
with reversing our ancient policy and snatching at the territory of 
our ancient ally. He will have to explain his reason for reviving in 
the nineteenth century the old and wicked right of intruding on the 
soil of an independent Power. He will have to justify our doing an 
act towards Turkey which we should never think of allowing 
Turkey to do towards us. He will have to tell us how we can 
honestly do things in Egypt which we should strenuously object to 
France or Italy doing in Egypt. He will have to show that by our 
intrusion, such as it is, we have not set an example which less pacific 
and perhaps less scrupulous Cabinets may turn against ourselves. 
More than all else, in the present temper of the public, he will have 
to prove that his purchase has not maimed our system of defence. 
What would Lord Derby say to so adroit a Minister as Prince 
Gortschakoff, if it were suddenly announced from Caboul that the 
Russian Government had bought up half the road through the 
Khyber Pass? And the resulting waste may be as hard to justify as 
the principle. Four millions of public money are a small part of 
our sacrifice. Thousands of poor widows, thrifty clergymen, and 
half-pay officers have been induced by the excitement to invest their 
little hoards and pensions in Egyptian bonds. Before the ferment 
many millions of Egyptian stocks were lying in the hands of 
syndicates and agencies: paper unsaleable at any price, in 
any market of the world. It was no secret that the last loan 
was a commercial failure, and that twelve or thirteen millions of 
the stock remained unsold. Investors had their quivers full, and 
financial houses failed to “ make a price.” Much of that paper has 
been issued to investors who believed that we were taking up 
anew position in Egypt, and were staking English credit as 
security for the Khedive’s debts. No small amount of money has 
been taken from the English Funds by helpless and_mistaken people, 
and distributed among financial agencies in exchange for scrip 
of no more value than the four boxes of paper brought home in 
the Afalabar. 
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Apart from all these evils, all these losses, there is something 
worth attention in the recent outbreak of enthusiasm: something of 
which our leaders, whether Liberal or Conservative, will need to 
take account in any future dealing with the question of our road 
to India. -Nothing so curious has been seen since Palmerston, 
appealing to our national love of fighting, went to the constituencies 
on the British lion: An appeal to our pugnacious qualities never 
fails. 

News that we had bought the Canal, moved on Cairo, and secured 
our road to India seemed to fascinate every circle. It is idle and 
ungrateful to abuse the press, as some are doing. Journalists are 
mortal. Society was more excited than the papers, and was far less 
reticent of speech. Professional men, of middle age and sober 
habit, were beside themselves with glee. For ten days men the 
most sedate and cynical raved about Egypt and India as school-boys 
rave about Troy and the Achzan League. Diplomatists toasted the 
Nile. Clowns joked about the Khedive in the Christmas panto- 
mimes. Ladies and curates put their savings into Egyptian stock. 
Every one you met seemed ready to applaud the purchase and assist 
the movement—always under the impression that we had bought the 
Canal, that we were moving on Cairo, and that, whether we vexed 
or pleased our neighbours, we meant to make our road to India 
safe. Opinion was as sweeping and united as in the famous week 
when Palmerston, mounted on his licn, charged into the Liberal ranks, 
and for the moment chased the most eminent friends of peace from 
the stage of public life. 

Apart from the cause -in which it was excited, the ferment 
was a stirring sight. Fire, whether physical fire or moral fire, 
is never commonplace. A cathedral in flames is a striking 
object to the eye: a country kindled into fervour by a common 
passion is a striking object to the mind. To see a man at his best, 
you should take him under the sway of some generous thought ; to 
see a people at their best, you must mark them under the impulse of 
some noble deed. Luther’s plain face grew radiant as he claimed for 
all men, whether priest or laic, liberty of the mind. Howard’s sharp 
outlines softened into beauty as he led the prisoner from his dungeon 
out into the light of heaven. And so with nations. France was 
transformed and glorified when her ancient nobles voluntarily 
resigned their feudal rights; Russia when her Sovereign emanci- 
pated his millions of serfs; America when her chief magistrate 
amnestied her leading rebels ; Italy when her patriots crowned their 
unity and fraternity in Rome. England, in her long and stately 
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history, has passed through many such heroic phases, for the 
countrymen of Raleigh and Shakespeare have a natural aptitude for 


the picturesque. 
Spirits are not finely touched 


Save to fine issues, 


On the day when she compelled a despot to sign her great charter ; 
on the day when she declared her Church free from foreign rulers ; 
on the day when she rose in defence of her shores against the fleets 
and legions of Philip the Second ; on the day when she gave peace 
to Europe and withdrew her armies from the Continent; on the day 
when she emancipated her slaves, and on the day when she retired 
from broken and prostrate Abyssinia, England was at her best : worthy 
of that glowing and immortal picture which was drawn of her by 
Milton in the noblest passage of even his noble prose. ‘The flush of 
ardour caused by our “ purchase of the Suez Canal” was not indeed 
of this high class; yet all the passions are akin ; and in the quick 
acceptance of responsibility for the deed once done, let who 
might take offence, one saw the same instinct that had risen against 
the Great Armada, that had led Blake into crying “ Hands off, no 
interference from without,” when Cavaliers and Roundheads were 
fighting out their fight. Even in the fury and unreason there was 
something grand. 

This incident revealed to Europe the existence in England of a 
vast reserve of patriotic strength. Too many people on the Conti- 
nent were beginning to think of us chiefly as brethren to the 
burgers of Amsterdam and Flushing—excellent men of business, 
good carriers, faithful bankers, punctual correspondents, traders 
timidly rich and incurably respectable—not as descendants of the 
fiery folk who broke the lines at Agincourt and Blenheim, Waterloo 
and Inkermann ; still less as the patient planters of America, the 
conquerors of India, the lords of Canada, Australia, and the Cape. 
No statesman talked such nonsense. An empire covering 
nearly a third of the earth’s surface is not likely to be underrated 
by men of Bismarck’s stamp and Gortschakoff’s stamp; but the 
sting of a mosquito may deprive a man of sleep, and very small 
censors may excite the anger of a great and sensitive people. To 
admit the truth, we have been galled. We want our critics to know 
that we “won’t stand any more nonsense,” and the Prime Minister 
played on this susceptibility at the Mansion House. He seemed to 
mean fighting if he got a chance. Else why that talk about our 
army and navy being ready? Why that hint about a prosperous and 
confiding people being prepared to rally round their Queen? A 
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fighting Minister is always popular. We talk of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform, but by a touch of spirited foreign policy 
Palmerston grew strong enough to put the Liberal programme in his 
desk ; not to be disturbed so long as that bellicose Minister lived. 
If a man smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the left: is not 
the gospel of an Englishman. “Hit him again!” is our maxim. 
When Palmerston cried to the butcher at Tiverton: “ Where will you 
be hit—above the belt, below the belt—only say?” he used the 
language of his countrymen in every grade. After his Mansion 
House speech the Premier was immensely “ popular,” and when the 
papers announced that he had “purchased the Suez Canal,” every 
one read the news in the light of his defiant and aggressive words. 
Hence the news ran through the country like a cry to arms! 

Our first idea was that we had taken Egypt, and the national 
craving for the road to India was appeased. When this idea 
vanished, we clung to a belief that we had got the Canal. Our 
stroke was not so high: yet a ship canal is something real, and 
the owner of a water lane from Port Said to Suez may regard 
himself as an Egyptian potentate. This theory was demolished by 
our critics in the foreign press. M. de Lesseps was content ; 
a fact which seemed suspicious in a man who loves France and 
hates England with an equal fervour. M. Lemoinne was light of 
heart, and after his first surprise kept laughing in his sleeve and 
twitting us with his jokes. M. Beaulieu, man of facts and figures, 
pointed out to us the nature of our bargain, not without some 
shrugs of natural wonder that a mercantile people should see a 
good stroke of business in the act of sinking four millions of money 
in the Nile. But then the English are eccentric! Anyhow, if the 
thing were business, as Lord Derby said, what cause had any one in 
Paris for complaint ? So long as we shoot money into the Nile, mean- 
ing no harm, Paris is satisfied. But what of England, and her 
strong desire to get possession of the ship canal? 

Is a “confiding people” to be satisfied with the scrip brought 
home by the Afa/abar ? ‘Time out of mind our ports have seen brave 
argosies come in with spoil: ransom of captive kings, plunder of 
conquered towns, and prize of intercepted fleets. Such cargoes 
have been used by Kings and Ministers to kindle public spirit and 
to gratify patriotic pride. No other means of moving people have 
proved so quick and sure in their effects. A war ship, coming home 
with spoil, was certain of a welcome, and the passage of a string 
of waggons through the country, carrying foreign dollars to the Mint 
in London, brought a village holiday wherever it appeared. At such 
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a sight the “youth of England” always leapt on fire; but the 
arrival of a cargo of waste paper is not a thing to strike the imagi- 
nation, like the spoils brought home by Raleigh and Blake. The 
ships coming home from Cadiz and Livorno brought in Spanish 
dollars and Italian ducats, coins that could be instantly melted 
down, and thrown into circulation to enrich the country; but the 
Malabar has brought from Egypt nothing more than a cargo of paper 
for which City authorities can see no better use than covering 
the Bankruptcy Court. Useless now, that paper will be useless 
in the future. When we come into possession of our stock— 
nineteen years hence—we shall require new scrip with coupons 
attached, not this old scrip with coupons cut off. The hollowness of 
our bargain is reflected in the four boxes of waste paper in the 
Malabar. 

The end is not yet reached. Lord Derby sees by this time 
that his act was “‘ popular” only so long as it was thought to cover 
a real advance on Egypt. It were idle to deny that England has 
shown herself sensitive and impatient on the point in very high 
degree, and that her sensitiveness and impatience must be taken into 
some account. In other quarters we are calm. We look with much 
complacency on the affairs of Cuba, and are wise enough to leave the 
frontier troubles of Mexico to the United States. The doings of 
Russia on the Oxus and behind the Hindoo Koosh, though menacing 
to our Indian empire in the future, leave us cool and staid. A 
hundred pens are striving to alarm our fears about Caboul, Herat, and 
Kashgar ; yet we read the fiery articles with a smile and doze over 
the volcanoes which are said to be throbbing at our feet. But Suez 
is another thing. We cannot treat the question of Suez with the 
same disdain as that of the Hindoo Koosh. Our danger is 
more immediate ; our means of meeting it are less apparent. A 
range of mountains, higher than the Swiss Alps, seems able to defend 
itself. In India, too, our hands are free. Except the lack of roads, 
the scarcity of food, the absence of shelter, and such natural 
obstacles, nothing prevents our marching to the summits of our 
Indian chain, and shutting up all passes leading from the deserts 
of Central Asia towards the fertile plains of Cashmere and Lahore. 
In Egypt we have to deal with other facts. Here we are not alone 
with savage nature and savage men. Here we are hampered by 
civilised neighbours, and by treaty rights, to which we are parties, 
if not principals. To us, more than to any other Power, the 
present relations of Egypt to Turkey owe their birth. We, more 
than any other nation, have insisted on the absolute sovereignty and 
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independence of Turkey. We, more than any other country, have 
contributed to place Egypt in due subordination to the Sultan. We 
have carried out this policy at the imminent risk of war with France, 
and the sacrifice of an actual war with Egypt. But in spite of 
France, we drove the Fgyptians out of Palestine. What we have 
done, it is not our policy to undo. 

In Cairo our hands are not free, as they are free in Peshawur and 
Lahore. Old treaties and jealous neighbours hamper our move- 
ments. If our interests and our passions prompt us to seize the 
Suez Canal, the interests and passions of other nations urge them to 
prevent our taking that possession. Looking at these facts, we find 
them anything but pleasant. Our road to India lies through foreign 
soil. In case of war we might find the ruler of that soil claiming to 
be neutral in the strife. That claim could never be allowed. 
Neutrality in such a case means closing the Canal to English ships. 

Some people dream of a public law giving to every one a right of 
way. It is a dream, and nothing but a dream. A right of way, 
in time of war as well as peace, is one of those privileges which can 
never be enforced without abuse, and it is now a recognised prin- 
ciple of public policy to oppose the creation of such rights. Austria 
would not suffer Italy to acquire a right of way through Ticino and 
the Grisons. Germany would prohibit France from negotiating 
a right of way through Bazel and Argau. By an old convention 
Prussia had a right of way through Hanover and Brunswick, but the 
troubles which arose in the exercise of this right compelled the King 
of Prussia to annex Hanover and prepare for the annexation of 
Brunswick. Sooner or later the right of way leads to occupation by 
the stronger Power. A right of way, open to all, abused by none, is 
not a state of things to be conceived. In time of war a road along 
which the belligerents had a right of way would be the first point of 
contact and the main theatre of bloodshed, till the stronger party 
had expelled the weaker, when the victorious side would occupy and 
close the gates against her enemies, and against all neutrals who were 
suspected of a wish to aid her enemies. 

In case of war, as things now stand, we should be certain to find 
at Cairo an assertion of the indispensable neutrality of the Canal. 
War is unlikely to arise with any other Powers than France and © 
Russia, our constant rivals and occasional enemies in the East. 
France keeps an eye on Syria, much as Russia keeps an eye on 
Turkey. Once, at least, Victoria has prevented a Russian Czar from 
trying to seize the Golden Horn, and forced a French Emperor to 
evacuate Damascus and Beyrout. At any moment we may find 
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ourselves at war with either of these Powers, and even with the two 
combined. Each has a great authority in the East. For many 
years France reigned in Cairo almost as openly as she rules at Algiers 
and Constantine. When she recovers from her recent overthrow, 
as with her natural buoyancy she quickly will, she may resume her 
former sway, and we require no notice that her influence in Cairo 
will be always used—and not unfrequently abused—against our right 
of way in the Canal. Russia is now the leading force in Turkey and 
her tributary provinces. Russian generals rule the two capitals. 
From his palace on the Bosphorus, General Ignatief dictates the 
Sultan’s policy; from his apartments in the War Office, General 
Fadejeff disposes of the Khedive’s troops. ‘These Muscovites are 
no carpet soldiers, to be held in check by clerks from the English 
Audit Office, and circumvented by commissioners from the English 
Board of Trade. These men are foreposts of Russian armies, and 
on hearing that the Khedive has appointed a Russian officer his 
Minister of War, with the assent of Alexander, it would be strange if 
England were not sore about the aspect of affairs. In case of war 
with either France or Russia, or with France and Russia, we might 
find the gates of Port Said closed against our ships, and an Egyptian 
army, officered by our enemies, ready to resist our appeals to force. 

This aspect of affairs is menacing. We want security of passage, 
and that security of passage we imagined had been won. 

Are we too late? Is there no way by which we can advance on 
Egypt, and obtain the thing we want? There is a way; but the key 
to it is not in Cairo. What do we want in Egypt? Suzerain rights. No 
less will suit our purpose, since our purpose is to get control of the Canal 
in time of war. We need no private property in Egyptian sand and 
water ; but we need supreme control of the public policy. A slice 
of private property here and there can only put our Queen-empress 
in the ludicrous position of a holder under the Pasha—tenant of a 
tenant, vassal of a vassal. What we want in Egypt we must seek 
elsewhere ; seek it in the market where the Khedive looks for every 
privilege he wants to buy. 

Some parties, having stocks on sale, speak of the pashalic of Egypt 
as an independent country, and of the ruler as a sovereign prince. 
Ismail refrains from using such imprudent language. I have known 
Americans address the Pasha as “your majesty,” and Levantines, 
who eat his lentils, are extremely fond of sounding names; but 
Ismail uses no other titles than the Pasha of Syria or the Pasha 
of Roumelia: titles corresponding to those of prince and high- 
ness. His dependence on Stamboul is open, pressing, constant, 
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and is rendered endurable, like that of other pashas, by harem 
intrigues and costly bribes. The Pasha has much power within 
his pashalic; but so has a pasha in Damascus and a pasha in 
Bagdad. It is the Oriental system to allow great freedom to all 
local agents, whether aghas, beys, or pashas. Such privileges as the 
Pasha of Egypt enjoys beyond ordinary pashas, are—his right to 
borrow money, to have his son succeed him, and to wear a fantastic 
title. Nota single attribute of sovereignty has been conveyed to him 
by his master. He cannot make war; he cannot sign a treaty of 
peace. He may not receive a Minister at his Court, or send a 
Minister to any foreign Court. He cannot buy an ironclad without 
a special licence. He must appear in person at Stamboul whenever 
he is called. Even in such local matters as the consular rules he 
cannot change a form without the Sultan’s express consent. The 
consular commission on Egypt sits in Constantinople, not in Cairo. 
In short, the real direction of Egyptian policy is at the Golden Horn. 

The purely local privileges enjoyed by the Khedive amount to 
little more than forms. His right to borrow money, where and when 
he can, is a privilege shared with every private bank and every 
public company. The faculty has been granted by the Sultan, and 
may be taken back by the Sultan. His leave to set aside the old 
order of succession is a weakness to his government, his scheme 
being odious in the eyes of all true Moslems. Prince Mohammed’s 
chances of succeeding to his father’s chair depend in no small 
measure on the Sultan’s will. The legal heir, afraid to live in 
Egypt, finds protection at his Sovereign’s Court. When Ismail dies 
there will be a disputed succession, probably a civil war, possibly a 
change in the hereditary system. There remains his foreign title, 
Khedive, a word which means little to a Persian, less to an Arab, and 
nothing toa Turk. ‘The grant of such a title to a man who was 
already prince and highness was a grave piece of Oriental comedy— 
much as though Queen Victoria were to make a point of graciously 
permitting her Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to assume the rank of 
Nabob, or her Governor-General .of India that of Medicine-man. 

At the Seraglio bribes will purchase any number of hatts and 
firmans, but the hatts and firmans bought by the Pashas of Egypt 
are conceived in the same spirit, and couched in nearly the same 
words, as rescripts addressed by the Porte to Pashas of Syria and 
Roumelia. All assume a master’s tone. ‘‘ Yours as you shall deserve,” 
the form once adopted by Elizabeth, is habitual with the Sultan in 
addressing his Egyptian vassal. ‘ The privileges granted by us 
to the Egyptian Government,” runs the first clause of his great firman, 
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dated September, 1872, “with a view to develop the prosperity of 
Egypt, depend on the full and constant discharge of the duties 
owing to us, which duties are defined and established by our impe- 
rial orders.” Men who observed the haughty demeanour of Abdul 
Aziz towards the Khedive in London can have no illusions on the 
subject of Egypt being “as good as independent.” ‘The tribute 
money tells a tale. A vassal who has to pay his lord a hundred and 
fifty thousand purses (eight hundred thousand pounds) a year 
acknowledges his want of sovereignty in a solid form. 

The suzerain power which we require in Egypt is a power which 
no one but the Sultan has the right to cede and sell. 

Whether Abdul Aziz might be induced to cede and sell his rights 
in Egypt is an open question. The inquiry might have been made, 
and may still be made. Nothing derogatory to his state and dignity 
would attach to the fact of a foreign agent laying such a proposal! 
before his council. He is used to applications ofthe kind. More than 
once the American Government have offered to purchase an island 
in the Levantine seas. In truth, the greatest nations and the 
haughtiest rulers have engaged in such transactions ; selling as the 
circumstances suited them outlying provinces of their vast estates. 
England, France, Germany, Russia furnish instances of this kind 
of traffic. A King of England sold Dunkerque to France. Napoleon 
sold the Mississippi valley to America. Most of the mediatised 
princes of Germany sold their sovereign rights for money. During the 
Caliph’s own reign Russia has sold her great province of Alaska to 
the United States. Denmark has sold her duchy of Lauenburg to 
the King of Prussia. France has recently bought up the sovereignty 
in Monaco. Not many years ago the Prince of Mingrelia sold his 
sovereign rights to Russia for a pension, and more recently the 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel sold such remnants of his rights as had 
survived defeat to Germany. No one denies that such transfers of 
authority are legitimate, if they are carried out with due regard to all 
existing rights. In India we ‘have bought up sovereignty after 
sovereignty. Not long since the King of Holland was on the point 
of vending Luxemburg to France. America, wanting Cuba very 
much as we want Egypt, takes the pacific course of offering to pay 
for what she wants, instead of snatching it by force. To follow in 
the wake of such examples is to keep in the safe line of custom and 
precedent ; the best policy when we have to deal with jealous and 
despotic princes. 

It is on the cards that Abdul Aziz might be tempted ,by our 
millions. What is Egypt worth to him? Eight hundred thousand 
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pounds a year. Taking the value of money in Stamboul at ten per 
cent., eight hundred thousand pounds a year represents a capital 
sum of eight million pounds sterling. Add two millions by way of 
grace and sweetening, and we have ten millions as the value of Egypt 
to the Sultan in minted coin. It is worth no more to him now, and 
is likely to be worth less to him in the future. At twice that sum 
it would be cheap to us; yea, at ten times that sum it would be 
cheap to us. A war against Turkey and France, or against Turkey 
and Russia, would cost a good deal more, and might not give us all 
we want. Ten or twelve millions down would be a great temptation 
to a!proud and able man, oppressed by many debts, yet needing 
funds to pay the interest on his bonds, to keep his ships of war, and: 
feed his armies in the field. 


VoL. XVI, N.S. 1876, 





THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART Il—ETHELWYN.—/ Continued. ) 


That filled the silence with its pleasant brawl, 
And stretched her hand out absently, and plucked 
Some knot-grass growing near, and on her lap 

Shred the small pinkish flowers from the stem, 

But started as among them lightly fell 

A spray of hazel nuts . . . unto her lips 

A happy laughter crept, when looking up 

She saw her cousin standing by her side, 

Stalwart and lissom. As she lightly sprang 

From the soft grass to greet him, lo! the flowers 

Smote like a pretty rain about his feet. 

But never heeding them she thrust her hands, 

Her little eager hands, in his, and cried : 

“ Gilbert” (her bright head scarcely reached his breast ; 

Yet she was tall, and oh, so beautiful !), 

“ Somewhat I have to tell you. . . . I have seen 

A stranger, wild and bitter were his words, 

And in his ways and looks an agony 

Mysterious and awful seemed to dwell, 

Yet dared not shriek aloud .. . there was in him 

That which did chill the life-blood in my veins 

And turned my joy to winter . . . forced my eyes 

To view the horrors of the charnel house 

And peer into the gaping void of death. . . . 

Gazing upon him I did seem to catch 

The meaning of such ugly words as ‘ Pain,’ 

* Calamity,’ ‘ No hope, . . . and in his eyes 

A ravening hunger lived that seemed to cry 

Urgently for its own. . . . I see him now 

Before me . . . tell me, do you know his name, 

And whence he comes, and why upon his brow 

So dark a fate is writ. . . . I cannot rest 
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Until I know.” . . . She paused ; he was perplexed 
To answer her. Full well he knew the hate, 
Unnatural and bitter, that the Earl 

Bore to the girl. Yet not for him to tell 

Her all the story; from her mother’s lips 

Alone the truth should come. “Cousin,” he said, 
Lightly, “ that little head was never made 

To vex itself with wondering. No doubt 

Your mother will acquaint you in good time. 
Meanwhile we'll go a-nutting. O! a fine 

And profitable way of passing time, 

To gather nuts . . . way pretty Ethelwyn, 

We'll fill your apron. See, your flowers are crushed 
(Like human hopes, he muttered to himself), 

But you'll find plenty more (though I shall not : 
Mine lie as dead as buried corpses, not 

A chance that they'll revive). Cousin, this way, 
Over the brambles—lucky we’ve no worse 
Misfortunes to put up with—do you feel 

Proud and most happy, Ethel, that you have 
Beside you the sole man who is not old, 

Nor wittol, nor bed-ridden, to be found 

Through the whole breadth of fair Northumbria? 
I think I’ll doff these clothes, ’twould better match 
With my estate to put on petticoats 

And snood my hair with ribbon . . learn to spin, 
And sew, and mend, and do such service as 
Weak women do when their strong lords go forth 
To battle. . . . O! I tell you, Ethelwyn, 

My blood is turned to flame . . in my own eyes 
I am unsexed . . a sign-post at which all 

Can point a finger . . ’tis a fearful fate 

To be a man, and have the strength, hand, brain, 
And will to carve and fashion out a life 
Gloriously, and by sheer persistence lift 

It to a place above the ruck of men, 

And be prevented by two little words, 

Spoken with no more knowledge of their sense 
Than has a parrot when he prates aloud 

The words that he is taught . . . my mother’s face, 
I see it now, as in her arms she clasped 

Me, crying : ‘Gilbert, with my dying breath 
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I charge you never to put armour on. 

Have I not lost five sons? At Ethandune, 

Each after each, they fell . . so beautiful, 

So young . . their loss hath slain me . . only you 
Are left to guard your father, who, bereft 

And broken, stands in need of filial care. . . 
Swear it.’ And after her my ready lips 

Echoed ‘I swear,’ and then, I think, she died. . . 
I cannot love her mem’ry since she laid 

On me so sore a burden . . I have prayed 

My father, night and day, to set me free, 

And let me do my duty like a man, 

But cannot move him . . since his head grew weak 
He fancies that my mother ever stands 

Beside him saying ‘ Gilbert shall not break 

His vow.’ . . But I am minded every day 

And every hour to snap it as I break 

This nut between my hands. Say, will you give 
Me absolution, sweetheart, if I cast 

This visionary obstacle aside 


And leap out /ree to make or mar my life ?” 


They paused beneath a tree whose branches met 
A sister tree, and made a dainty screen 

Of leaves thro’ which the cunning sunbeams crept 
And flickered on their faces: his so dark, 

And fiery and proud, on hers so pale 

And downcast ; as they stood one might have ta’en 
The one as type of eager enterprise, 

Ardent and keen, impatient to be up 

And doing, every muscle strung to pitch 

Of utmost tension, chafing at delay ; 

The other, type of trembling womanhood, 

That fears for what she loves, and dreads to see 
It leaving her for danger . . . less to her 

His dreams of glory than his perilled life . . 

No Amazon was she to fire his breast, 

And spur him on, rather with clinging hands, 
Weak thro’ her tenderness, to hold him back, 
And deem the world well lost so she could keep 
Her darling by her side . . . he caught her close 
And looked down frowning into her dear eyes, 
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“ Sweetheart,” he said, “ you’d make no soldier’s wife, 
For you are not ambitious. Could you brook 
To see a steady scorn grow in men’s eyes 

When lighting on my face? To sit amongst 
Young wives and hear them boasting of the deeds 
Their lords had done in battle, and be mute 

As bird in winter? Think you, you could bear 
Such shame and live, or have that reverence 

For me that every duteous woman should 

Bear to her husband? Nay, in time you’d grow 
To fail in. honour where your love was given, 

And taking my dishonour to yourself, 

Grow careless, cold, and no good wife to me.” 


He ceased—like silver arrows fell his words 

Upon her heart, and left it bleeding, yet 

His hot words brought no colour to her cheek, 

Or fire into her eyes—she could not change 

Her nature, which was soft, dependible, 

Made on the pattern that some men most like 

In wives and mothers, in the which to rest 

Their weary hearts and brains, as in the shade 

Of some cool cloister . . . paler than before 

She grew as quietly she answered: “ Not 

So poor a thing am I that I should need 

To guide my thoughts of you by others’ looks . . . 
Nor would men dare to scorn you as you think, 
Since they all know how by your vow you’re bound ; 
And do not hate me for my craven heart, 
Remembering the grief that shadows o’er 

My mother’s life and mine . . . how could I bear 
To know you dead, or see you dragging out 

Your days in such intolerable pain 

As He endures, your fierce strong spirit caged 

In the slow prison of your maiméd limbs— 

Father and lover both? . . . if you should go, 

My Gilbert, do not make me your farewells 

As though ’twere for a space that I could count 
By weeks or days . . . make them so close and long 
That they will bridge Eternity and last 

Me through my lonely barren life, for ne’er 

Again shall we clasp hands or face to face 
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Stand as we stand to-day . . . her voice broke off 
Suddenly . . to his breast he caught and held 
Her, looking down upon her face, and for 

One moment’s space his purpose died away, 
And he was weak as water in her hands, 

And love and love’s delights unrolled a fair 
And wooing picture to his lover mind, 

And in that rosy flush of thought it seemed 

A nobler thing to make Aer happiness 

Than seek his heart’s desire . . the weakness passed 
And left him firm . . “ My little one,” he said, 
“There will be time enough for you and me 

To spend in love and love’s delights when I 
Have won my laurels : for I shall come back, 

I feel and know it, safely, if I go. 

But first I must obtain consent ; this night 

I will besiege my father with my prayers 

And weary him till absolution’s wrung 

For my broke vow, then, like an arrow shot 
From a drawn bow, I will depart and join 

My men and lead them onward” . . here he paused 
With flaming eyes, his arms fell at his sides, 
And stood the girl forgotten, all his heart 

Was in his thoughts. She shivered . . unto her 
There came the first faint glimmer of the truth, 
That love of woman is not unto man 

The sum of his existence . . . when the shock 
Had passed she did as women mdstly do 

When with their love is mingled a faint awe, 
Crept all the closer . . after a slight fast 

One hungers . . almost timidly she touched 
One of his hands (and ’twas but yesterday 

That he had been the slave of her caprice, 
And played the humble suitor to her queen ; 
While she had been as gay and variable 

As fickle April winds) . . . his wandering eyes 
Came back and rested on her flower face. 

“ Forgive me, love,” he said, “ methought I saw 
Stretching before me all the perilous 

Dangers and chances of a soldier’s life : 

All the swift, precious opportunities, 

That he must snatch with hand and eye as swift 
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As lightning . . ductile instruments by which 
To carve out fame.” . . . She shuddered. “‘ Fame,” she said, 
“* What would Fame be to you when you lay dead, 

To me when I lived lonely? ’Tis a cold 

And hungry monster that doth swallow up 

Fair lives and sweetest hopes, and in return 

Gives the dark grave—at most a crown of leaves 

On which no ripe fruit hangs.” He stretched his hand 
And snatched a bunch of hazel nuts that hung 

Above his head—“ See here,” he said, “ do not 

These husks contain a sweet and pleasant nut? 

So Fame is no mere bauble, in its heart 

Subsistence, aye, and savour may be found 

As here.” He crushed the rosy shell, and lo! 

A coiled up worm within reared up its head 
Suddenly. “Ay! like this!” cried Ethelwyn, 

Swift as an arrow,—“ bitter ’twixt your lips 

As this foul worm—’'tis a true omen that 

You shall not win the fame for which you long ; 

Or if you do, that by some black mischance 

’*Twill tura to sorrow . . listen . . unto some 

Few people warnings are conveyéd by 

The herb or flower or wind—none know from whence 
The whisper comes, yet ‘tis most palpable, 

As when one shudders and wise people say 

‘ Upon his grave some alien foot is set.’ . . 

And such chill message has my heart received, 

And well I know that if-you go from me 





























You never will return . . I seem to see 
The anguish of long waiting and the fear 
Growing to certainty . . . what. . . are you there? 





I thought that you were gone and I alone 
Was watching for you. . . and the night had come.” . . 










He laid her bright head down on his strong breast 
And kissed her with a growing agony 

That cleft his heart in twain. , . and round them crept 
The twilight and in her pale novice robe 

Of tender grey did fold them . . . and in days 

To come the memory of this one hour 
Was like the sound of a pure silver bell 
Thro’ the fierce jangle of a bitter dream. 
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And when they parted Gilbert said to her: 
“ To-night I speak unto my father, and 
By argument, insistance, prayer, strive 

To win his slow consent—if I prevail, 

At daybreak in the courtyard underneath 
Your turret room I will be found and make 
You my farewells.” . . . 


And when the daylightfof the morrow broke 

It shone on Gilbert’s armour as below 

The turret room of Ethelwyn he rode, 

And like a flash of light she left her place 

And stood before him in the cool fresh morn, 

No fresher than her beauty, and with lips 

That struggled to be brave, said “‘So you go?” 
He answered “ Yes,” and looked down on the girl, 
A child in years, a woman ere her time, 

And weighted by a woman’s‘heavy fears .. . 
Then lighted from his horse and stood beside 
Her, wordless. From her tender neck he drew 

A little snowy scarf, then bent his lips 

And kissed the fair uncovered throat, and yet 
Could find no parting words . . in this last hour 
His love for her leapt up a giant and 

Amazed him with its strength. . . “ Sweetheart,” he said, 
At last, and slowly came the syllables 

As gold from miser’s hoard, “‘ I pray you bind 
This token on my arm . . . so I may feel 

The touch of thy dear hands a talisman 

Against shame, death, and evil.” . . Silently 

She bound it, and he kissed her on the lips 

Once only, then he turned and rode away 

Nor gave one backward look, lest she should see 
How poor a thing is man when from him falls 
The shield of his endurance . . not a tear 

Fell from her as she watched him. “ Fare you well, 
My king,” she murmured. “ Nevermore shall I 
Lay my head on the haven of your breast 

Or touch you with my hand . . I will not weep 
For you, my dearest : tears were never made 

For broken hearts, but I can lay you in 

My mem’ry, wrap you round with the cere-clothes 
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Of sweetest recollection, scatter o’er 

Your image fragrant flowers, shred on you 

The first, last blossom of a perfect love 

That bloomed for you, you only.” . . . Then she turned 
And gained her turret chamber, and none knew 

Of the great love that lived betwixt the twain. 


And at the noon 
Margaret came and rested by the girl, 
Who lonely sate and looked out at the woods, 
O’er which (it seemed to her) a certain sad 
And mournful air of preparation hung, 
As though fair Nature, like a lovely corpse 
Crowned with ripe fruits and flowers, silently 
Waited her slow and exquisite decay— 
And said : “‘ My daughter, can it be you have 
No eagerness to know who ’twas you found 
Yesterday in the armoury? Or have 
You guessed with whom you talked at unawares ?” 


Ethelwyn, startled out of her sad thoughts, 

And sharply pricked by conscience that she had 
Forgot her father and her father’s friend, 

So utterly through the past night and morn, 

Said with quick shame: “ Nay, mother, can I guess 
His name, since never to my memory 

A stranger has come here? . . . mother, you're pale 
And trembling. . . . Is he anything to you 

Or me? I do not like him, for he spoke 

Ill of my father . . . to his daughter’s face 

He dared speak ill. . . . O! if I were a man, 

I'd teach him fairer words” . . but Margaret laid 
Her hand upon the rashly speaking lips, 

Saying: “‘ He ts your father . . . yesterday 

A sudden fancy seized him to be borne 

Down to the armoury, and left alone. 

You, entering, found him there.” “ And did he know 
Me for his daughter ?” cried out Ethelwyn. 


Margaret faltered, turning half aside. 
But as the girl, with close insistance, pressed 
Her with the question, answered : “ He awaits 
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Your coming.” But to her own heart she said : 
“God send he may speak kindly to the child... . 
His love is all for me . . . and in his thoughts 
She does but stand as a misfortune. . . . Sure 

So sweet a one were never seen before.” 

Aloud: “Come with me, Ethel.” Up the stairs 
They passed, so lovely both that it were hard 

To tell which were the fairer. At the door 

Of Ethelred she knocked, and entering, 

Led the young girl up to the couch on which 

His days were passed. “ Husband,” she said, “our child” 
(The very words that sixteen years ago 

Her lips had used), and sighed for joy, as in 

His hand he took his daughter’s. “Girl,” he said, 
“ Grow like your mother, then maybe you'll make 
Amends.” He ceased abruptly, and like lead 
Sank down the mother’s heart, and Ethelwyn 
Caught a faint glimmer of the bitter truth 

That grew to certainty as time went by. 


(To be continued.) 





LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
Edited by his Literary Executor: W. MeCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


I11—A WOMAN OF WIT. 


ai T is a good natured theory of life, worthy of commendation 
even though not literally true, that every one has a function 
he ought to be set to perform by reason of specific fitness. 
Harman must have been designed to give dinners of that 

rare and delightfn! sort where each guest is unlike the others, yet 
all are better and brighter for being there. With him the choice 
of fit companions for the night is a matter pondered with care- 
Hospitality he deems as clearly a duty as taking the part of a friend 
whom he hears maligned, or sending his five pound note to the 
Blanket and Coal fund. He devotes a day or two every month to 
entertaining people with whom he has little in common, and with 
whom ke seizes every decent excuse for not dining in return. When 
they come to his house he does his best to put them at their ease, 
though for the first half hour that is not easily done, and to make 
them merry by unaffected good humour and lavish good cheer. But 
except the pleasure accruing from the spectacle of a score of 
estimable folk severally enjoying themselves without an attempt at 
sympathetic or intellectual companionship, the common-place feast 
gives no pleasure to him. It is the discharge of the duties of society, 
and that is all. Three days after he writes two brief notes asking 
the women he thinks most charming or whose genius he most 
admires to be of a little party four days off. Longer notice he 
says misleads people ; they will take it for “ an Affair,” which is just 
what he does not intend. They understand this, and come if they 
are in the mood. If not, and inextricably engaged elsewhere, he 
sends for a stall at the Opera to put the disappointment out of 
his head. But often, as happened yesterday, glad acceptances 
gladden his heart, and then without delay he fires off three other 
pellets of persuasion, one of which, on mote than one occasion, 
has kindly been aimed at me. Six content him, but he never 
goes beyond seven. In a moment of weakness he recollect 
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proposing on a certain occasion to break the spell, and by giving 
a day’s longer notice to widen his circle tq nine, but it proved a 
failure; and when the brilliant Sardonica next day quizzed him 
gently about his truops of friends, and he inquired deprecatingly if 
she thought eight too many, she answered “ Oh dear no, if you can 
really find eight people fit to dine together.” 

There is something in the “/mbre of Sardonica’s wit quite 
unforgetable. Old Lady Cork had something of it; but the 
playfulness of tone and range of expression were wanting. As 
somebody said, “the almonds were of excellent quality, * but 
they were all bitter.” I met Miss Edgeworth once in her 
old age, but felt no longing for the privilege a second time. She 
spoke little, and her utterance was rather slow. What she said was 
incontrovertible and clearly enough to the purpose, but I could discern 
no flicker of humour and there was rather too much of the moralising 
didactic to be agreeable. I don’t know whether I dreamed it or no, 
but I think I heard Albany Fonblanque say “her conversation was 
like what Hannah More’s would have been if she had never taken to 
religion.” Madame de Staél, declaiming to a group of politicians and 
philosophers in a crowd assembled at Lansdown House, was a 
spectacle I never saw: curious it must have been ; I much doubt if 
it was agreeable ; and the odd sayings of Lady Caroline Lamb were 
passing into forgetfulness before my time. One female writer 
equals Sardonica in love of humour, and the power of infusing it 
with tact and taste into conversation: Mrs. Jameson ; but with all my 
relish for her talk and admiration for her works my praise of her 
would not be that she was a woman of wit. 

But Sardonica is always agreeable, and no one can without effort 
adopt more easily the tone of those around her. Mulready took 
quietly an exquisite compliment she paid to his last picture, part of 
the praise of which I did not catch, it was spoken in accents so 
low. For she understood the wayward man, and instinctively felt 
that it would do him good to be told what she thought of his work, 
and merely put him out if she made a little speech to him or at him 
for others to hear. This was her fine sense of the fitting tribute of 
friendship, which I did not understand at the time, but came to 
perceive presently, when, to my surprise, the man whom I had never 
before heard contribute to the joint stock of mirth played in now 
and then most effectively with racy and terse snatches of Celtic fun, 
and ending by making the authoress of the “ Characteristics of Shake- 
speare” give an amusing account of a recent journey across the 
Gaultee Hills. 
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“‘ Making my way last autumn,” she said, “ from a pleasant house 
in the Golden Vein, to that of another acquaintance on the south 
bank of the Suir I had to cross part of the range flattered with the 
name of mountains that divides Cork from Tipperary. Part of the 
ascent was tediously steep, especially as the road not long before 
had had a new grey coat of broken stone. The only vehicle they 
could afford me was a rough jaunting car, on which I was nearly 
jolted to death. I bore it in silence as long as I could. At length 
my patience gave way, and I pathetically reproached the driver with 
having brought me into so sad a plight. In a voice full of concern, 
but with a lurking gleam of merriment in his eye, he said ‘ What’s 
the matter with you, ma’am?’ ‘Matter! I cried, half sobbing with 
pain and vexation, for it was getting dark, and I knew I had some 
miles to travel, ‘Why, you horrible man! I shall never recover from 
the effects of this thing you callacar.’ ‘Don’t be angry, ma’am ; but 
what is it ails the car?” With this my rage came to the boiling 
point as I cried, ‘Don’t you know that it is not fit for a lady to 
travel on? I cannot even touch the foot-board with my toe.’ With 
a crack of the whip od/igafo to a persuasive appeal to the horse, 
which was, I believe, to gain time, lest he should laugh outright in 
my face, he replied ‘Ah, then, my lady, does it not occur to y ou 
that the fault may be in the legs and not in the car?’ ” 

And no one who had ever seen the narrator enter a room could 
fail to recognise the fairness of the expostulation. 

Sardonica laughed heartily at the story, and told another not so 
good by way of refrain. Hibernian jokes, though she somctimes 
indulged in them, were never, to my mind, her best. Maclise and 
Emerson Tennent thought she put on too much of the brogue in 
telling them ; and I observe that generally her own compatriots 
relished them less than Scots or Saxons. 

Mulready, with his subtle power of discerning the distinctions of 
colour, told me afterwards that Tyrone Power understood to a 
nicety how much accent he should use at the Haymarket, and how 
much in the same characters at Hawkin Street. To make the pit laugh 
here it was necessary to look occasionally over the fence that divides 
comedy from farce: there the gallery would have pulled him up if 
he had taken liberties with the vernacular, and have read him a discon- 
certing lecture on proper pronunciation. Charles Kean, who de- 
lighted greatly in their comicality, used to say that the best reproofhe 
ever got was one that nearly upset his gravity the first time he 
played Sir Giles Overreach to a Dublin audience. A fellow in 
the gallery, thinking him too intense in his accentuation, said in a 
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soothing tone ‘“‘ There now, that'll do; don’t harass the words too 
much.” 

Differing from everybody else in person, manner, elasticity and 
“ go ”—(there is no other word in the language that expresses it)—the 
elk-like queen of the party, yesterday, seems to move in an orbit 
of her own. Critics have sometimes averred that Sardonica’s books of 
fiction and travel were spangled over with tinsel learning and turned up 
with second-hand fun. I remember well a merciless invective of 
Christopher North in which the changes were rung with alliterative 
asservity on these imputations. In one ruthless sample of vilipend- 
ing her ladyship’s last new book was termed “a threadbare tissue 
of trapesing thievery and tiresome tittle-tattle.” All such abuse and 
denunciation, zon obstante, I must avow my admiration for the versa- 
tility and vivacity of her talk, and my belief that in that ill-favourect 
form there dwelt a spirit genial, self-reliant, generous, bold, and full 
to the lip of fresh and sparkling originality. The merciless way in 
which she was attacked for years proves that the shafts of her wit went 
home. Party violence has now subsided, and she enjoys the fruits 
of a long life of literary labour. I cannot, indeed, help regretting the 
tendency in some of her writings to the sceptical philosophy. But it 
ought not to be forgotten that when she took up the pen to plead for 
religious equality at home and against the rule of the Holy Alliance 
abroad, men of my cloth, unluckily for the sake of the Church and 
unfortunately for the cause of religion, were almost universally ranged 
on the side of intolerance and exclusion. Without sharing the 
Bonapartism openly professed at Holland House in the days of the 
Regency, she was so thoroughly anti-Bourbonist and so rejoiced at 
the Revolution of 1830 that she insisted on accompanying her hus- 
band to a public meeting convened to express sympathy with its 
authors and the establishment of a Constitutional Monarchy in 
France. She wore on the occasion a large tricoloured rosette made 
of some of the same ribbon, as she told us, which was attached to 
a cannon ball suspended from one of the side lanterns in the Place 
de l’Hétel de Ville, beneath which a large tablet hung with the 
inscription— Charles X a son peuple. 

As for her husband he was the best natured of men; with consi- 
derable attainments, excellent taste, and facility as a writer, though 
without power. His literary pride seemed to be altogether centred 
in Sardonica’s compositions. In tastes and sentiments congenial, 
they lived very happily together; and she used to say, I am told with 
grave irony, that she had come to the belief that she really must be 
the most beautiful woman in existence, for she had kept a devoted 
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lover more years than inferior beauties were able to keep their 
husbands. He was not insensible, I believe, to her faults, and now 
and then would try to restrain the vehemence of her denunciation or 
the pitilessness of her sarcasm. She was talking on one occasion to 
Harman about a man whom I knew by character to be a thorough 
time-server, and whom she had discovered to have imposed in some 
degree on her and then turned her into ridicule at a certain great 
man’s table. Having drawn his portrait in no flattering colours she 
was proceeding to enumerate the shabby motives that probably 
inspired his conduct, when her gentler half, who seemed buried in a 
book at the other end of the room, in a tone of remonstrance articulated 
her name. She paused for a moment and then proceeded with her 
satire, waxing more caustic and epigrammatic as she went on. The 
ejaculation from behind the book was repeated, cutting short chapter 
two of the philippic ; and Harman not affecting to hear the conjugal 
interposition mildly attempted to effect a diversion. But it would not 
do: she had made out certain facts in the man’s antecedents which in 
chapter three she was proceeding to expound, when her miscalled 
lord and master muttered a very little louder the name of his sardonic 
spouse. This was too much ; and after fanning herself indignantly 
for several seconds she exclaimed “ Pray, don’t be a brute,” then 
added, laughing, “ Let’s take to raillery instead of railing.” 

Her first success in life had been in private theatricals, and no 
slight enhancement of the influence she exerted in conversation was 
the dramatic emphasis and elocution she studied as an art. Never 
loud and seldom quick in utterance, she was, even in sadness and 
infirmity, always distinct and impressive. Nature had given her 
many qualities of an actress; culture and observation had ren- 
dered her a proficient in colloquial dramatisation. And what a 
magic is found therein! The same story chirped by Mr. Parrot or 
confused by Lady Fan was ‘given by her (as the [players say) with 
light and shade, outline and colour, depth of pathos or ring of 
mirth, that was ineffable. I had heard the incident before without 
being moved to laughter which, acted by her, was extremely droll. 
A lady whom several of us knew was so good a sailor that, though 
advised against venturing to cross from Boulogne in a north-west 
wind, she would make the voyage, and she declared that she slept 
soundly all the night, having the ladies’ cabin exclusively to herself and 
her maid. The unhappy servant suffered enough for both, and when 
morning broke looked like one half dead. The stewardess came 
to offer my lady a cup full of delicate attention, not of the most inviting 
kind. “ Nothing, thank you, till we go on shore; but ask my maid 
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if she would like anything.” The stewardess could not easily make 
the girl understand that they were now under shelter of the land, 
and that she might be better if she availed herself of the tempting 
potion which she offered. By way of quickening her decision and pro- 
pitiating her mistress, the stewardess said: “Some ladies find a little 
cold brandy and water answer best, but you may have tea or coffee, if 
you prefer it ;’ and she stirred the beverage with a spoon. The 
poor girl raised what remained of her sufficiently to gaze into the 
cup, and then said in accents of unconscious comedy: “Well, if 
that’s tea, I think I'll have coffee ; and if it’s coffee, I’ll have tea.” 
Sardonica never smiled during the recital, and actually looked the 
character as she articulated languidly the rueful choice. I thought 
Mulready would never cease laughing. Somebody asked when the 
ladies had quitted the dining room in what the witchery lay ; or what 
was the elixir that gave vitality to all she said. Each had a different 
reading of the riddle ; a puzzle it is undoubtedly. I should call it 
fireside acting, marvellous in its way, but not implying necessarily 
spontaneous or original wit. Anecdotage, I insisted, was but the 
omiinary circulating medium of mirth ; the monopoly of the right to 
issue drafts on laughter always paid on demand was in few 
hands, like ‘Theodore Hook, Rogers, and Luttrell, but it 
was not always identical with individual quickness of repartee 
or power of sarcasm. Lord Lyndhurst I gave as an example. The 
fund of pleasantry on which he could draw was inexhaustible, 
yet I never heard of a really brilliant saying of his impromptu. 
Humour played all over his mind, and often hid by its sparkling 
what had else been bloom ; but it had not the quality of suddenly 
condensing and crystallising into witticisms which you .can put in 
memory’s pocket and take away with you. A great deal of Sydney 
Smith’s laughterics was of the same kind, sometimes little better than 
buffoonery. But then there were nuggets of comic wisdom turning 
up every now and then amidst the showy sand that was hardly worth 
preserving. Mulready grappled almost fiercely with me, and fought 
stoutly for Sardonica. He quoted some sharp retorts and playful 
epigrams, which, he contended, must have come without premedi- 
tation. One had been ascribed, he said, to an Irish lawyer named 
Parsons, but he averred that the credit properly belonged to her. At 
some great house where she was staying those of the party who 
would not travel three miles to church on an inclement Sunday were 
asked by the importunate parson to aid the collection he had hoped to 
reap from his morning charity sermon ; and some of the guests readily 
yielded to his entreaty. She owned her dislike to the proceeding, 
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but not choosing to demur, took half-a-sovereign out of her purse, 
and was about to give it, when she thought of asking, what was the 
charity for? The preacher replied that the object was to convert the 
Jews: at which she slightly laughed. He grew serious and said, 
with an air of dogmatism, that if not reclaimed in this world they 
were sure to be lost inthe next. Incensed at his intolerance, she said : 
“Then I will give you nothing; for I like to be just, and to give 
even the Devil his due.” The discomfited vicar vanished till 
dinner-time, and when he returned said he had been praying for her 
conversion. 


February toth.—Since our pleasant dinner at Harman's I have 
frequently thought of the little sorceress who exercised such a mirthful 
magic over us all. I was curious to see her in some other phase 
and to hear her talk without the histrionic stimulus of an audience. 
I called at her house in Belgravia in compliance with her mandate 
to come and see her; they told me she was not at home, and more 
pressing claims on my time have occupied the afternoons of every fine 
day we have had since Christmas. Last week, however, I received 
an invitation to what I understood to be her first “reception ” for the 
season; and on his way from Hanover Square her never-failing 
friend called for me and carried me whither I would. We were 
rather early, and as she had alittle communication to make specially 
to him before the small crowd arrived, I had time to survey the 
garniture of the cell. It consisted of two small rooms thrown into 
one, the hangings velvet, and the walls covered with portraits of dis- 
tinguished friends, with pretty little pictures, many of them presented 
by the artists ; and a number of literary and other mementos, relics 
and tokens of incidents of her own time. Nothing was very valu- 
able, but everything very interesting. In a conspicuous place was 
a marble bust of the Woman of Wit. She liked to be told that 
it was singularly faithful. Would any woman be believed who 
had sipped celebrity for thirty years, if she pretended she did not like 
a bust being thought the image of her? Sardonica was above all 
such small affectations, and used to say with perfect sang froid, 
“Silly women deprecate flattery, because they have a misgiving they 
don’t deserve it. A woman of genius is able to take any quantity 
of the proper kind, without being a bit the worse for it. I don’t 
believe—I never did—-half that men say to me; but I like them to 
say it, all the same. When I am alone I winnow the little bit of 
corn from the heap of chaff and throw the heap away.” Turning to 


me she inquired if I were not very fond of sculpture ; and on my 
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assenting she proceeded to describe a visit she had paid recently to 
the studio of a wonderful favourite of hers, who she positively 
asserted was the most rising man of the day. She wondered that I 
had not made his acquaintance or heard of his works. She had 
taken the Countess Pamphila, who was just come from Rome, to see 
his magnificent group of The Temptation. The figure of Eve was 
not a ninny-faced girl still in her teens like Bailey’s un-ideal image 
of the mother of us all, but a beautiful woman ignorant of evil and 
unconscious of shame, with the most natural look of curiosity in her 
speaking features ; and instead of the crawling reptile you some- 
times see represented, with his tail coiled round the stem of the tree, 
and a head that would repel certainly any of Eve’s daughters, what- 
ever she may have thought of it, the Devil is standing beside her in 
all the insidious beauty of a glorious man; only he has a pair of 
not very obtrusive horns, and wings folded out of sight,—the 
deceiver. “ Her sculptor was evidently,” I remarked, “no literalist in 
his rendering of mystery. Many of us were coming to see that lite- 
ralism is the mother of superstition and the grandmother of unbelief.” 
By this time genius and fashion began to arrive ; dowagers in bro- 
cade who would come out although they had such bad colds, and a 
maiden lady or two in black net, wearing onyx ornaments equally rare 
and unbecoming, who were ready to admit the fact if anybody would 
but accuse them of contributions to periodical literature ; a handsome 
attaché of the Sardinian Legation, and a demonstrative professor 
from Harvard College; a waggish Queen’s Counsel from Dublin, 
and the well-known editors of two Radical weekly organs of opinion ; 
a noble member of the Whig Cabinet who seemed to know every one 
but me, and asked thereupon that I should be presented to him ; the 
beautiful wife and daughter of a literary colonel in the Guards, 
and several members of the Royal Academy. The tiny rooms 
were soon chock full ; and what would have happened if all the 
great people had come whom the hostess said she expected the 
Government theorists about cubic space alone can tell. But as I 
had not come to be jammed in a corner or pinioned against the back 
of a carved chair I began to move towards the door, when my 
retreat was cut off by the entrance of an M.P., just arrived from 
Ireland, who was received with especial welcome. ‘ How is my dear 
friend your Lord Lieutenant? and how is he getting on?” The Celtic 
senator said “ Very well”; and in answer to her inquiry if he was 
popular explained with some hesitation that on the whole he might be 
considered to be so with the higher orders, though not with the mob. 
“ What !” said Sardonica, “I thought I saw in the Zimes that he had 
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thirteen hundred of them the other day at his /evéec.” The Irish 
member laughed, and rejoined that he thought his Excellency was 
one of her particular friends. “Oh yes; but whom would one take a 
liberty with if not with an old friend? I would not keep one who 
objected.” There was then a move in the select multitude, and I had 
got as far as the door when her ladyship, suddenly dropping her green 
fan, questioned, in histrionic accents of wonder, the cause of my 
premature retreat. I made my apologies in due form ; but said the 
truth really was that I had promised to visit another friend in the 
course of the evening. ‘“ And may I ask where are you going?” 
Not dreaming that the disclosure would have any other effect than 
to indicate how much further westward I had to proceed to keep my 
second engagement, I mentioned the charming residence of my 
beautiful and accomplished friend at Kensington, the hostess of 
Noel House. ‘“ Gracious Heavens!” she exclaimed, “from the best 
company in London to the worst.” And turning quickly away from 
me, left me to ‘meditate, as I retired, what this explosion could mean. 
As I entered the hall of the denounced abode I met Dick Ford, who 
had been there first and was then going whither I had left. He seemed 
to marvel only at my surprise when I told him the story. ‘Of 
course she does not want people to pay their court to a rich and 
beautiful rival who will persist in receiving on the same night; but 
there is nothing in it, and they are sure to dine together next week 
and say the tenderest things to each other. Yes, yes, of course ; 


1») 


yes, yes ! 


12th May.—Having heard lately that the witty little woman had 
been very unwell, I resolved to pay her a visit earlier in the day 
than her fine friends were likely to call. I had seen her sparkle and 
shine in the dinner circle in the centre of her sa/on, and I 
wished rather to have an opportunity of conversing with her, if 
she would allow me, or at all events of listening to her talk, of a 
grey cold morning such as abound in the unpleasant month of May. 

I have not, it is true, been in her company often ; and she would 
not be woman if she had not her hours and days of languor and 
depression. ‘The pleasure of letting off fireworks of fancy depends, 
indeed, on being secure of bystanders that can take the meaning in 
at a glance, and whose tribute of appreciation and applause is quick 
as thunder after near lightning. The wit is an actor, not in the false 
but the true sense of the word; and when the audience fails the 
actor flags. Infirmity of age or health necessarily prolongs periods 
of despondency. 
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Of late years Sardonica has suffered not a little in this way, 
Harman tells me that this season she has gone out more than her 
physician thinks her strength will bear, for she is now an old 
woman, and for a week at a time she has been obliged to lie by. 
Calling on Tuesday, I found her alone, and I thought very low. I 
asked how she spent her time. ‘“ Between dissipation and desolation,” 
was her sad reply. It made me very sorrowful, and I never felt 
more anxious to infuse into what I said the restorative ingredient of 
hope. She talked freely and sensibly of the waste of time and 
opportunity, acknowledging herself to have been in this respect 
frequently an offender. It was but just to recall how many proofs 
she had given of literary industry. I told her that one of the 
earliest works of fiction I had read was from her pen: the only 
notice she took of which was to raise her glass and take a good eye- 
full of me, as if she wished to see the expression of my features as I 
spoke. Certain that she was not likely to believe in the depth of 
impressions thirty years old, I added carelessly a fear that I could 
not stand an examination in the sorrows of the heroine or in the 
separate scrapes into which the hero fell. ‘ But better than all your 
books that I have read I like ‘ The Belgian Story,’ the tone of which is 
so healthy, generous, and unexaggerated. Anglican though I am by 
cloth and conviction, I like exceedingly your quaint and quiet 
pictures of the déguinage, and the atmosphere of good-will towards 
men in which its inmates live and move and have their being.” “Ah !” 
she said, “if all you priests would speak and act in that spirit you 
would soon put down the immoral philosophy which now has the 
best of it, because you are generally so much engrossed with the 
work of tearing one another to pieces. Don’t you remember that 
fine passage of Bolingbroke,§where he says : ‘ Our clergy must be the 
true successors of the old priests of Jupiter, who made it their boast 
that they kept up a chorus of clamour to drown the voice of their 
God’?” She told me that she had known several conspicuous 
exceptions to the prevailing rule of contending sectaries, and she had 
one friend, I think she said a near relative, whom she saw often, 
and liked to talk to about things in which he was well read. I 
asked, and she told me his name, and promised that we should 
meet ; and then, as if the spirit of innocent mischief was lurking 
about, and just caught her ear for a whispered prompt, “I should like 
to try if I could not set you two by the ears and get you intoa 
grand polemic about some bit of brass, or broken glass, or old iron 
of church furniture ; or about the commas and full stops of some 
controverted text.” I answered of course that I should like her to 
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try, if for nothing else than to prove how little pugnacious some of 
us are, after all, as to minor points of difference. She told me she 
once had gone to hear Mr. W. J. Fox, who afterwards quitted the 
pulpit for Parliament, a change which she thought was not surprising, 
for the discourse she heard had no more to do with Christianity than 
with the teachings of Anaxagoris. When we had got to this point 
there was an irruption of titled sympathy gorgeously decked in 
velvet and sable ; and seeing no chance of resuming our unworldly 
confabulation I made my adieus. 

Sardonica survived two or three years after I made her acquaint- 
ance, and I saw her now and then. To the last she clung hard to 
life, and almost to the end retained her capacity of adding to its 
social and intellectual brightness. She was unlike anybody I have 
ever known in the peculiarity of her mental temperament. She liked 
high society, yet never failed to ask to her “receptions” any man of 
promise in letters or in art to whom her attention was drawn, 
whether he was known or unknown; and if he came she made it a 
point to introduce him to those whom she thought most likely to be 
valuable to him as acquaintances. Her income was never sufficient 
to enable her to figure in the flashy lists of subscriptions to charities ; 
but that which she had she gave freely,—often more precious than 
gold—sympathy, trouble, advice, and time. 


(To be continued.) 





“LADY TEAZLE.” 
BY DUTTON COOK. 


va @ BRIGHT-EYED little flower-girl, to be seen in all 
\ weathers about the Mall of St. James’s Park and known 
popularly as “ Nosegay Fan ”—that is almost the first 
evn character assumed upon the stage of life by a very 
famous actress. Her father, a private soldier in the King’s Guards, 
but retired from service to a cobbler’s stall, now in Windmill Street, 
now in Vinegar Yard ; her elder brother a waif of the London streets, 
watering horses in Hanway Yard; her mother—but the poor child 
knows nothing of her mother. She sells flowers, she runs errands— 
does anything she can to add to the slender intermittent earn- 
ings of her father; oftentimes there is no money in the house where- 
with to buy bread. She sang and recited, we are told, at tavern doors. 
Now and then upon her entreaty a sympathetic waiter at the Bedford 
or the Shakespeare, under the Piazza in Covent Garden, would inform 
the company assembled in the private rooms of those hostelries that 
a little girl stood without who for a very trifling payment was willing 
to deliver select passages from the poets. Perhaps he added a hint 
of her beauty and cleverness. She was sent for and hoisted on toa 
table that she might be the better heard and seen ; then duly dis- 
missed with a few pence by way of reward for her exertions. 
She was born about 1737 or so; her name was Fanny Barton. 
When she afterwards became distinguished, it was thought desirable 
to trace back her descent to a certain Christopher Barton, Esquire, 
of Norton, Derbyshire, who at the accession of William the Third 
left four sons—a colonel, a ranger of one of the royal parks, a prebend 
of Westminster, and the grandfather of the flower girl. But family 
trees have time out of mind brought forth very strange fruit. It is 
certain that Nosegay Fan knew nothing of her gentle origin—of her 
eminent ancestors. 

She became the servant of a French milliner in Cockspur Street, 
in whose establishment she acquired taste in dress and a cgnsider- 
able knowledge of the French tongue. She was cookmaid, it has 
been told, in the kitchen over which presided as cook Mr. Baddeley, 
afterwards an admired performer of foreign footmen and “ broken- 
English” parts; he had literally “ ruled the roast” in the house- 
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holds of Lord North, Mr. Foote, and others ; he then, accepting the 
post of zzlet de chambre, made the grand tour, and finally trod the 
stage as anactor. Fanny Barton underwent, indéed, many painful 
and ignoble experiences. Her early days were miserable, squalid, 
vicious enough. But the poor flower-girl strove hard after a better 
life. She may not be judged with severity ; at least the circumstances 
of her condition must be remembered in passing sentence upon 
her ; and something of the evil of her career must be charged to 
the heartlessness of the world in which she lived. “ Low, 
poor, and vulgar as she had been,” a contemporary critic writes, 
“‘ she was always anxious to acquire education and knowledge. It 
was understood that she was well acquainted with the French authors, 
could read and speak French with facility, and could converse in 
Italian.” Her rise from obscurity to distinction, from wretchedness 
to prosperity, was a task of exceeding difficulty ; and she had but 
herself and her own efforts to depend upon. But by dint of 
industry, indomitable courage, and great natural intelligence she 
triumphed at last ; she struggled desperately with the world, but she 
tore success from it in the end. 

In the summer of 1755 Theophilus Cibber obtained authority to 
present a limited number of performances at the Haymarket Theatre, 
The playbill of the 21st August announced the comedy of “The Busy 
Body ” ; the part of Marplot by Mr. Cibber, jun.; the part of Miranda 
by Miss Barton, “‘ being her first essay.” She appeared subsequently 
as Miss Jenny in “‘ The Provoked Husband” ; as Kitty Pry in “ The 
Lying Valet”; as Desdemona; as Sylvia in “ The Recruiting 
Officer” ; as Prince Prettyman in “ The Rehearsal,” and as Mrs. 
Tattoo in “ Lethe.” For more than a year she was absent from the 
London stage, fulfilling engagements at Bath and Richmond. She 
reappeared in November, 1756, a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany, upon the recommendation of Samuel Foote, playing Lady 
Pliant in “The Double Dealer,” and various other characters. She 
continued at Drury Lane some seasons, but in 1759 she had ceased 
to be Miss Barton ; she was now Mrs. Apincton. She had married 
her music master, one of the trumpeters in the royal service. She 
was destined to make his name famous, but their union was attended 
with much unhappiness. Before long, indeed, terms of separation 
were agreed upon, and then husband and wife parted company 
—not to meet again. She consented to pay him annually a stipulated 
sum upon condition that he forbore to approach her. It is supposed 
that he survived many years: but nothing very precise is known 
about Mr. Abington. 
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Advancement at Drury Lane was difficult. Mrs. Pritchard and 
Mrs. Clive were firmly possessed of public favour and of the best 
characters in the dramatic repertory ; while Miss Macklin and Miss 
Pritchard were younger actresses who had inherited claims to consi- 
deration that could scarcely be ignored. Mrs. Abington deeming it 
advisable under these circumstances to quit London for a term, 
promptly accepted an engagement to appear at the Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, with a promise of every leading character she could 
wish. Her success was quite unequivocal—of her performance of 
Mrs. Kitty in the farce of “ High Life below Stairs,” Tate Wilkinson 
writes : “ The whole circle were in surprise and rapture, each asking 
the other how such a treasure could have possibly been in Dublin, 
and almost in a state of obscurity ; such a jewel was invaluable, and 
their own tastes and judgments, they feared, would justly be called in 
question if this daughter of Thalia was not immediately taken by the 
hand and distinguished as her certain and striking merit demanded.” 
Her representation of Lady Townley attracted the most crowded 
houses of the season. The historian of the Irish stage writes : “So 
rapidly did this charming actress rise, and so highly was she esteemed 
by the public, even so early did she discover a taste in dress and a 
talent to lead the fon, that several of the ladies’ most fashionable 
ornaments were distinguished by her name, and the ‘ Abington cap’ 
became the prevailing rage of the day.” Mrs. Abington remained 
five years in Ireland, and then returned to Drury Lane, upon the 
pressing invitation of Garrick. She soon obtained possession of all 
the leading characters in comedy. Her most powerful rival, Mrs. 
Clive, retired from the stage in 1769, at which date Mrs. Pritchard 
had already withdrawn. For some eighteen years Mrs. Abington 
continued to be a member of the Drury Lane company, the most 
admired representative of the grand coquettes and queens of comedy 
—greatly successful as Beatrice, as Lady Townley, as Lady Betty 
Modish, Millamant, and Charlotte in “The Hypocrite.” “ Yet,” 
as Tom Davies writes in the lifetime of the actress, “so various 
and unlimited are her talents that she is not confined to females of a 
superior class ; she can descend occasionally to the country girl, the 
romp, the hoyden, and the chambermaid, and put on the various 
humours, airs, and whimsical peculiarities of these under parts ; she 
thinks nothing low that is in nature, nothing mean or beneath her 
skill which is characteristic.” She could appear as either Lucy 
Lockit or Polly Peachum, as Biddy Tipkin or Mrs. Termagant, as 
Miss Prue or as Miss Hoyden. Her Shakespearian characters were 
Portia, Beatrice, Desdemona, Olivia, and Ophelia. Murphy dedicated 
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to her his comedy of “ The Way to keep Him,” in recognition of her 
genius and of those “ graces of action” which had endowed his play 
with brilliancy and even an air of novelty twenty-five years after its 
first production. She appeared as Lydia Languish, and she was the 
original representative of Lapy TEAzLE. 

Her figure is described as singularly elegant, albeit towards the 
close of her career she acquired a matronly aspect ill-suited to the 
youthful characters she was still fond of impersonating; she was 
of graceful address, animated and expressive of glance and 
gesture. The tones of her voice were not naturally musical, were 
indeed high pitched and not very powerful, but her elocutionary 
skill rendered them pleasing. Her articulation was so exact that 
every syllable she uttered was distinct and harmonious. Her ease 
was unaffected, her elegance spirited, her discrimination impressive. 
Her taste in dress was allowed to be supreme ; she was often con- 
sulted in the choice of fashionable ornaments by ladies of quality 
with whom she enjoyed friendly relations, “but as it would be absurd 
to confine her merit to so trifling an accomplishment, she cannot be 
denied the praise of engaging and fixing the regard of all her 
acquaintances by her good sense, elegance of manner, and propriety 
of conduct.” Boaden describes her acting as bearing “the marks 
of great application, and at once surprising and delightful 
She combined in her excellence the requisites for both the fashion- 
able lady and her maid, and more, much more, than all this. She 
was the most brilliant satirist of her sex. It is impossible to 
describe the way in which she spoke the pleasantries of Beatrice ; it 
almost realised the character given of it by Benedick There 
was, in truth, such a tartness in her pleasantry ; she was so fine a 
speaker of humour, like her friend Tom King, and they were so 
suited to each other, that they each lost nearly half their soul in their 
separation.” ‘Tom King was the original Sir Peter Teazle. ‘‘ Every 
word stabbed,” he said of her pointed delivery. She was the Comic 
Muse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who portrayed her also as Roxalana in 
“The Sultan,” as Miss Prue in “Love for Love,” and as Lady 
Teazle. Walpole bade her welcome to Strawberry Hill, and as many 
friends as she might choose to bring with her. “I do impartial 
justice to your merit,” he wrote_in 1771, “and fairly allow it not 
only equal to any actress I have seen, but believe the present age 
will not be in the wrong if they hereafter prefer it to those they may 
live to see.” Her performance of Lady Teazle he describes as 
“equal to the first of her profession,” as superior to any effort of 
Garrick’s ; to him, indeed, “‘she seemed the very person.” Generally 
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of the representation of “The School for Scandal” he wrote that 
there were in it more parts performed admirably than he almost ever 
saw in any play. “It seemed a marvellous resurrection of the stage. 
Indeed the play had as much merit as the actors. I have seen no 
comedy that comes near it since ‘The Provoked Husband.’” At a 
later date he was less enthusiastic. He decided that Mrs. Abington 
“could not go beyond Lady Teazle, which is a second-rate character, 
and that rank of women are always aping women of fashion without 
arriving at the style.” Lady G. Spencer was of opinion that Mrs. 
Abington should not attempt much beyond “the affected fine lady. 
In that she succeeds because it is not unnatural to her.” 

The Lady Teazle of Mrs. Abington may have lacked youth per- 
haps—for in 1777 the actress was, in truth, but a very few years the 
junior of the representative of Sir Peter—but this defect seems not 
to have been discerned by the spectators ; and assuredly there was 
no other shortcoming. It was not until many years after the first 
performance of the comedy that it was proposed to invest Lady 
Teazle with a certain “air of rusticity’—to portray her less as a 
woman of fashion than as a country girl—in right of Sir Peter’s 
description of her before her marriage: as “the daughter of a plain 
country squire sitting at her tambour-frame, in a pretty figured linen 
gown, with a bunch of keys at her side; her hair combed smooth over 
a roll, and her apartment hung round with fruits in worsted of her own 
working.” Mrs. Jordan was perhaps the first actress who took this 
rural view of the character. Her predecessors had not acted the 
fine lady ; six months of life in London had been sufficient to divest 
them of their original state; they seemed, in the words of the 
comedy, “never to have seen a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor 
Square.” Mrs. Jordan delivered the jests and raillery of Lady Teazle 
with something of a hoydenish air; “she quarrelled with her old 
rustic petulance, and showed her natural complexion ; her rouge and 
her finesse she reserved for artificial life.” It was admitted that she 
was inferior to Mrs. Abington in dignity, especially in the famous 
screen scene ; “but,” pleads her biographer, “her voice aided her 
very natural emotion, and though she was not superior in the part, 
she merited consideration, and to be compared rather with the 
printed play than with the manner in which it had been acted.” At 
a later date Miss Kelly was to follow Mrs. Jordan in her treatment of 
the part, and to revive the question of Lady Teazle’s rusticity, 
Much critical discussion ensued, and an essay was devoted to the 
subject in Blackwood’s Magazine (1826). It can hardly be questioned 
that Mrs. Abington’s Lady Teazle met with the full approval of 
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Sheridan, and with the playgoers of his time. Long afterwards the 
performance was remembered for its force and brilliancy, while even 
' the success obtained by Miss Farren in the character did not efface 
recollection of the original triumph of Mrs. Abington. She played 
Lady Teazle as a woman of fashion, in full possession of all the 
manners, characteristics, and even the affectations, of society. She 
had fairly fascinated Sir Peter, not by her charms as a provincial 
coquette, but by elegance of appearance, grace of bearing, liveliness 
of speech, keen sense of humour, and a certain bitterness of satire. 
As he described her, she “ played her part in all the extravagant 
fopperies of fashion and the town,” dissipated his fortune, contra- 
dicted his humours, incurred numberless elegant expenses, was 
thoroughly the woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank that he 
boasted he had made her. “I found,” writes Boaden, a veteran 
playgoer, “the younger part of the critical world little aware how 
much Lady Teazle lost in being transferred to Miss Farren 

I am perfectly satisfied that Miss Farren, in comedy, never ap- 
proached Mrs. Abington nearer than Mrs. Esten did Mrs. Siddons in 
tragedy.” But this opinion can hardly have rendered justice to the 
attractions of the actress who quitted the stage for the peerage—and 
became Countess of Derby. 

Garrick was fated to have many disagreements and disputes with 
the actresses who were members of hiscompany. He was incessantly 
engaged in correspondence now with Mrs. Clive, and now with Mrs. 
Barry, with Miss Younge, Miss Pope, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Abington, 
on the subject of their theatrical and professional duties. He re- 
buked, he ccndemned, he soothed, he flattered them each in turn. 
He was, perhaps, too good-natured with them, or he placed excess of 
reliance upon his power to cajole them into submission ; he seems 
often to have been peremptory in the wrong place, and yielding when 
he might fairly have resisted. But he prided himself upon his art as 
a diplomatist ; he delighted to be histrionic both off the stage and 
on it. A manager ofa different stamp would probably have quelled 
the insubordination-and small mutinies of his company after another 
and more decisive fashion. Garrick, however, took great delight, it 
would seem, in plying a pen that was certainly ready enough ; so he 
interchanged numberless notes with his players, discussing with them 
the terms upon which they should fulfil their duties. Probably by 
this method of dealing with them he really encouraged the irregu- 
larities of which he complained. With Mrs. Abington his difficulties 
were undoubtedly very great. An idea unfortunately prevailed that 
he had great power over the public journals ; that he could, indeed, 
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turn upon any member of his company that offended him the 
censure of the newspapers. Here is a note addressed to him by 
Mrs. Abington upon this subject: “ Mrs. Abington has great com- 
plaints to make to Mr. Garrick respecting a servant in his theatre 
for very impertinently writing against her in the newspapers last 
night, only for begging leave to sit in the prompter’s box to see one 
act of a play on a night that she was to" perform in ‘ Bon Ton,’ when 
her head was dressed ready to begin the farce, which was the reason 
she could not so conveniently go to any other part of the house.” 
Upon another occasion she writes to him: “If the newspapers are 
to be made the vehicles of your resentment to me I must justify 
myself in the best manner I can.” Garrick replies rather warmly : 
“T beg that you will indulge yourself in writing what you please and 
when you please. If you imagine that I in the least countenance or 
am accessory to any scribbling in the newspapers you are deceived. 
I detest all such methods of showing my resentment .... The 
writing peevish letters will do no business.” Presently she is com- 
plaining that the characters lawfully in the possession of an actress 
of her position are yet withheld from her; that she has received a 
letter from Mr. Hopkins, the prompter, “dictated in the spirit of 
incivility and misrepresentation” ; that her excuses on the score of 
indisposition are not credited. “You say I was well and in spirits 
at the rehearsal. Indeed, sir, whoever told you so deceived you; I 
was very ill and not able to hold myself up in my chair.” That she 
should be accused of “want of zeal for the cause” distresses her 
‘acutely, and she begs that Mr. Garrick will not be angry or treat her 
with harshness, as he will certainly find her a very faithful and 
dutiful subject if he will condescend to think her worth a very little 
degree of attention and consideration ; he behaves with so much 
unprovoked incivility to Mrs. Abington that she is at a loss how to 
account for it; and her health and spirits are so much hurt that she 
is not able to say what or when she can play. 

She was no doubt well aware that her services were very necessary to 
the theatre, or she would scarcely have tendered resignation of her 
engagement so frequently or have threatened to retire altogether from 
the profession a score of years before her retirement actually took place. 
“If Mr. Garrick,” she wrote, “really thinks Mrs. Abington so bad a 
subject as he is pleased to describe her in all the companies he goes 
into, she thinks his remedy is very easy, and is willing on her part to 
release him from so great an inconvenience as soon as he pleases ; 
and only begs while he is pleased to continue her in his theatre that 
he will not treat her with so much harshness as he has jately done.” 
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Again, she writes that she must decline receiving any more salary if 
she is to be called on to play to empty benches; and solicits that 
Mr. Garrick “will give her up her agreement, and not make the 
Morning Post the vehicle of his resentment.” At one time upon a 
question touching the night to be devoted to her benefit the opinion 
of counsel had to be sought. Garrick’s replies to the lady evince 
considerable animation ; he is but rarely betrayed into loss of temper. 
“ A little time will show,” he writes to her, alluding to his approach- 
ing retirement, ‘“‘that Mr. Garrick has done essential offices of kind- 
ness to Mrs. Abington, when his humanity only and not his duty 
obliged him. As to your wishes of delivering me from the incon. 
venience of your engagement, that, I hope, will soon be another's 
concern: my greatest comfort is that I shall soon be delivered from 
the capriciousness, inconsistency, injustice, and unkindness of those 
to whom I always intended the greatest good in my power.” He 
describes her as “the worst of bad women” in an endorsement upon 
one of her letters. He writes to her: “I never yet saw Mrs. Abington 
theatrically happy for a week together; there is such a continual 
working of a fancied interest, such a refinement of importance, and 
such imaginary good and evil continually arising in the politician’s 
mind, that the only best substantial security for public applause is 
neglected for these shadows I am very willing to do you all 
the justice in my power, and I could wish you would represent me 
so to persons out of the theatre ; and, indeed, for your own sake, for 
I always hear this tittle-tattle again, and have it always in my power 
to prove that I am never influenced by any considerations to be 
unjust to Mrs. Abington or any other performer.” No doubt the 
lady and gentleman were often very angry with each other, and 
possibly relieved their feelings by means of polite correspondence, 
the interchange of reproaches, excuses, and tart expressions. 

Mrs. Abington was capricious and troublesome; Garrick was 
jealous of his dignity as manager. They were together in the 
theatre for many years, but their differences were frequent, the 
actress at last communicating with her manager by means of her 
solicitor. Garrick continued to write to her, however ; his pen, indeed, 
was rarely idle ; and he was engaged in correspondence of a like sort 
with various other members of his company, both male and female. 
On one occasion, to free himself from the accusation of influencing the 
press, he produced an affidavit from the Rev. H. Bate (afterwards 
known as Sir Henry Bate Dudley), the editor of the Morning Post, 
acquitting him of all share in certain articles that had been published 
in that journal. Mrs. Abington, it may be noticed, was engaged at 
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Drury Lane upon a salary of £12 per week “with a benefit and 
£60 for clothes.” In those days, however, the Tragic Muse 
appeared alternately with the Comic, so that Mrs. Abington was 
rarely called upon to play more than three times a week. 

In 1782 she closed her long connection with Drury Lane Theatre 
—finding perhaps that tragedy too completely possessed its 
stage—and transferred her services to the rival establishment of 
Covent Garden, where she remained eight years. Between 1790 
and 1797 she was absent from the theatre, and it was believed that 
her professional career had been fairly brought to a close. But 
she was induced to return to the stage for a season. “‘ Her 
person had become full,” writes Boaden, “and her elegance some- 
what unfashionable ; yet she still gave to Shakespeare’s Beatrice what 
no other actress in my time has ever conceived; and her old 
admirers were still willing to fancy her as unimpaired by time as 
the character itself.” George Colman the younger supplied a pro- 
logue to reintroduce her to the public. The opening lines were 
judged to be tender :— 

When Melancholy counts each friend gone by, 
True as Religion strings her rosary, 


The eye grows moist for many in silence laid 
And drops that dead which Nature’s self has made, 


The ravages wrought by Time in the ranks of the players obtain 


mention :— 
Here Death to a chill grave some actor carries, 
Here Hymen beckons—and an actress marries, 


Can we not, the poet demands, have back to supply these vacancies 
some favourite of the Comic Muse ? 


Thalia calls—and Abington appears ! 

Yes, Abington! too long we've been without her, 
With all the school of Garrick still about her. 
Mature in powers, in playful fancy vernal, 

For Nature, charming Nature, is eternal ! 


A second address, by another writer, contained such lines as 


Yes, my loved patrons! I am here once more, 

Though many kindly say that I’m fourscore ; 

Perhaps you think so, and with wonder see 

That I can curtsey thus with pliant knee, 

That still without two crutches I am walking, 

And, what’s more strange, don’t mumble in my talking. 


But the actress prudently declined to make such pointed reference to 
her years and her infirmities, She had arrived at a time of life when 
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the question of age is an edged-tooled topic better avoided than trifled 
with. She was “peculiarly desirous,” we are told, of being thought 
younger than she really was. 

The audience received her with great applause. But her return 
proved to be for one season only. She did not take any 
formal leave of her public, nor enjoy the honours of a farewell 
benefit. She was seen for the last time upon the stage on the 
12th April, 1799, when she played Lady Racket in the after-piece of 
“Three Weeks after Marriage,” the occasion being the benefit of 
Pope, her fellow-player during many seasons. 

She survived until the year 1815, by which time, however, the 
world would seem to have forgotten her very completely. She was 
not in want—appeared, indeed, to be in comfortable circumstances, 
although it was understood that she had gambled away a large por- 
tion of her earnings ; for the ladies of quality in whose society she 
rejoiced were much addicted to cards and even to dice. Mr. Taylor, 
of the Svnx newspaper, in his Records, mentions having seen her, 
long after her retirement from the stage, attired in a common red 
cloak, and with the air and demeanour of the wife of an inferior 
tradesman. Yet at this time she lived in Pall Mall in the enjoyment 
of a sufficient income. “I never heard,” Taylor writes, “that the 
theatrical fraternity attended the funeral of Mrs. Abington, as is usual 
on the death of even the lower order of their community, male and 
female ; neither do I know where she died or where she was buried.” 
He had seen the actress many times. He was present upon 
the occasion of her benefit, when, by way of surprising the audience, 
she undertook the low-comedy part of Scrub, playing it recklessly 
enough, with her hair ready dressed for the character of Lady Racket, 
which she was to assume afterwards; and he once witnessed her 
representation of Ophelia to the Hamlet of Garrick, when she ap- 
peared, as he judged, “like a mackerel on a gravel walk.” He 
writes :—“ I remember her keeping a very elegant carriage and living 
in a large mansion in Clarges Street; but as she advanced in life 
she became less fit for those characters in which she had chiefly dis- 
tinguished her talents, and, of course, was less likely to secure an 
engagement with the theatrical managers.” He had met her at Mrs. 
Conway’s, in Stratford Place, where she was treated with much 
respect by the company, but she chiefly confined her conversation to 
General Paoli, who seemed much gratified by her spirit and intel- 
ligence. Taylor afterwards dined in company with her at the house 
of Mrs. Jordan, in Cadogan Place, where she related many anec- 
dotes of theatrical and fashionable life. Of Garrick she spoke 
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enthusiastically. She was never tired of dwelling upon his merits. 
“In speaking of the powerful effect of his eyes, she said that what- 
ever expression they assumed, they seemed to operate by fascination ; 
and that in all her intercourse with the world she never beheld eyes 
that had so much expression, brilliance, and force. She finally 
observed that, if she might presume to give an opinion, she would 
say Shakespeare was made for Garrick and Garrick for Shake- 
speare.” This is laudatory evidence from one of whom Garrick had 
written : “ She is below the thought of any honest men or woman ; 
she is as silly as she is false and treacherous.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART VII. 


was at Serle’s hospitable board that we met that 
right “merry fellow,” Richard Peake, author of the droll 
farce ‘‘Masier’s Rival,” and who used to write the 
“Entertainments” and “ At Homes” for the elder Mathews. 
Peake was the most humorous storyteller and narrator himself ; 
so much so that could he but have conquered his overwhelming 
native bashfulness he would have made as good an actor, or 
even monologuist, as the best. We remember hearing him tell a 
history of some visit he paid in the country, where he accompanied 
his entertainers to their village church, in which was a preacher afflicted 
with so utterly inarticulate an enunciation, made doubly indistinct by 
the vaulty resonance of the edifice, that though a cavernous mono- 
tone pervaded the air yet not a syllable was audible to the congre- 
gation. ‘This wabbling, stentorian, portentously solemn, yet ludi- 
crously inefficient voice resounding through the aisles of the village 
temple, seems even yet to ring in our ears; as well as a certain 
discordant yell that he affirmed proceeded from the bill of a bereaved 
goose, pent up with some ducks in the area of a house near to one 
where he was staying, and which perpetually proclaimed its griefs of 
captivity and desolation in the single screech of execration—‘“‘Jeemes !” 
—while the ducks offered vain consolation in the shape of a clutter 
of dull gurgling quack-quack-quacks that seemed to imply “ What a 
fool you must be! Why don’t you take it coolly and philosophically 
as we do?” 

It was Peake’s manner and fone that gave peculiar comicality to 
such things as these when he told them. 

He wrote a whimsical set of tales for a magazine, giving them the 
ridiculous punning name of “ Dogs’ Tales”; in which there was a 
man startled by a noise in a lone house that made him exclaim 
“Ha! is that a rat?” and then added “No! it’s only a rat-tat,” on 
discovering that it was somebody knocking at the door. Peake was 
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odd, excessively odd, in his fun. He told us that when he 
* married, his wife continuing much affected by the circle of weeping 
friends from whom she had just parted, he suddenly snatched her 
hand in his, gave it a smart tap, and said peremptorily : ‘Come, 
come, come, come! we must have no mure of this crying ; we are 
now in another parish, you belong to me, and I insist upon it, you 
leave off!” 

Once, when we were spending an evening at Serle’s, he, Douglas 
Jerrold, and Egerton Webbe—who was an exceptionally clever 
young man in many ways, but who, alas! died early—happened to 
be in earnest conversation about Talfourd’s account of Charles Lamb, 
seeming to think that Talfourd overrated Lamb’s generosity of cha- 
racter in money matters. We had listened silently to the discussion 
for a time, but when the majority of opinion seemed to be settling 
down into a confirmed belief that there was nothing, after all, so 
remarkably generous in the traits that Lamb’s biographer had 
recorded, we stated, what we knew to be the truth, that Charles 
Lamb, out of his small income (barely sufficient for his own and 
his sister’s comfortable maintenance), dedicated a yearly sum of 
thirty pounds as a stipend to help support his old schoolmistress, an 
act of generosity which, as compared with his means, we considered 
to be a really munificent gift. Douglas Jerrold, in his hearty manner, 
instantly exclaimed “ You're right, Mrs. Cowden Clarke! you've 
made out your case completely for Lamb!” And then he went 
on to quote, with a tone of warmth that showed he did not utter the 
words lightly :— 

After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 


Dear Douglas Jerrold! By a strange chance, years after his death, 
the “honest chronicler” he had wished for actually had an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his fame upon a point in which she heard it im- 
pugned, in the light casual way that people will repeat defamatory 
reports of those who have enjoyed public favour and renown. At an 
English dinner table in Italy Douglas Jerrold was spoken of in our 
presence as one who indulged too freely in wine, and we were able 
to vindicate his memory from the unfounded charge by asserting 
positively our knowledge to the contrary. Like many men of 
social vivacity and brilliant imagination, Douglas Jerrold would 
join in conviviality with great gusto and with animatedly expressed 
consciousness of the festive exhilaration imparted by wine to friendly 
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meetings; but to say that he habitually suffered himself to be 
overtaken by wine is utterly false. 

Having mentioned Egerton Webbe, reminds us to relate that a 
sister of his was married to our early admirable friend Edward 
Holmes, who, after enjoying scarcely more than two years of happy 
wedded life with her,—of which he sent us a charming account in his 
letters to us when we had quitted England,—passed from earth for 
ever towards the close of the year 1859. 

To our brother-in-law Mr. Serle we owe the pleasure of having 
known yet another accomplished writer,—Mr. John Oxenford, whom 
we used frequently to see in the boxes at the theatres after his highly 
poetical and romantic melodrama, entitled “‘The Dice of Death,” 
had interested us in it and him by its first performances. In wonder- 
ful contrast to the sombre Faustian grandeur of this piece came the 
out-and-out fun and frolic of his two farces, ‘‘ A Day Well Spent” 
and “ My Fellow Clerk,” proving him to be a master of versatility in 
dramatic art. 

One of the proudest privileges among the many pleasures we 
received from Macready was that of writing our name on the free list 
at the London theatres where he was manager; and we shall not 
readily forget the exultant sense of distinction with which we 
wrote for the first time in the huge tome,—that magic book,— 
which conferred the right of entry upon those who might put their 
signatures there. Once, as we stood ready to pen the open-sesame 
words, we heard a deep voice near to us, and saw a lofty figure with 
a face that had something of undoubted authority and superiority in 
its marked lines. Voice, figure, face, at once impressed us so 
potently that we instinctively drew back and yielded him precedence; 
and when he, with courteous inclination of the majestic head, ac- 
cepted the priority, signed his name, and went on, we, advancing, 
saw, traced on the line above the one where we were to write, the 
honoured syllables—“ Thomas Carlyle.” It may be imagined with 
what reverence we placed our names beneath his, and followed him 
up the staircase into the theatre. 

Not very long after that we met him on a superlatively interesting 
occasion. Leigh Hunt had invited a few friends with ourselves to 
hear him read his newly-written play of “A Legend of Florence” ; 
and Thomas Carlyle was among these friends. The hushed room, 
its general low light,—for a single well-shaded lamp close by the 
reader formed the sole point of illumination,—the scarcely-seen faces 
around, all bent in fixed attention upon the perusing figure; the 


breathless presence of so many eager listeners, all remains indelibly 
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stationed in the memory, never to be effaced or weakened. It was 
not surpassed in interest,—though strangely contrasted in dazzle and 
tumult,—when the play was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and Leigh Hunt was called on to the stage at its conclusion to 
receive the homage of a public who had long known him through 
his delightful writings, and now caught at this opportunity to let 
him feel and see and hear their admiration of those past works . 
as well as of his present poetical play. A touching sight was it 
to see that honoured head, grown grey in the cause of letters and 
in the ceaseless promotion of all that is tasteful and graceful, good 
and noble, a head that we remembered jet black with thick 
clustered hair, and held proudly up with youthful poet-thought 
and patriot-ardour, now silvered and gently inclined to receive 
the applause thus for the first time publicly and face-to-facedly 
showered upon it; the figure that had always held apart its quiet 
studious course, devoted to patient ardent composition, now stand- 
ing there in sight of men and women the centre of a thousand 
grateful and admiring eyes. His face was pale, his manner staid 
and simple: as if striving for composure to bear an incense that 
profoundly stirred him, a kind of resolute calmness assumed to master 
the natural timidity of a man unaccustomed to numerous and overt 
testimony of approbation ; and as if there were a struggle between 
his desire to show his affectionate sense of his fellow men’s liking, 
and his dread lest he should be overcome by it. As he withdrew 
from the ovation it was evident that the man of retired habits was 
both glad and sorry, both relieved and regretting, to leave this shout- 
ing, welcoming, hurraing crowd. 

There was a public occasion that brought us into contact with 
several noteworthy men of the time,—the Anti-Corn-Law Meetings 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and the Anti-Corn-Law-League Bazaar, 
held there in aid of the funds needed for the promotion of their 
object. Richard Cobden, John Bright, Charles Pelham Villiers, 
George Wilson, W. J. Fox, John Bowring (afterwards Sir John), and 
Colonel Perronet Thompson (afterwards General) were among the 
chief of these eloquent and earnest speakers. An excellent hit was 
made by Mr. Fox one night, when dancing was proposed to be got 
up after the speeches, and some of the demure and over-righteous 
objected to it as indecorous. Instead of answering their objection 
he took a most ingenious course. He rose to address the audience, 
and said :—“I understand that dancing is about to take place, and 
that some inconsiderate persons have insisted that everybody shall 
dance, myself among the number. Now any one who looks for a 
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moment at me must perceive that my figure wholly disqualifies me 
for a dancer, and would render it entirely unbecoming in me to take 
part in an amusement that is charming for the young and the slender. 
I beg you will excuse me from joining you; but pray, all you who 
enjoy dancing and can dance have dancing at once.” Fox had a 
neat epigrammatic mode of expressing himself that told admirably 
in some of the Anti-Corn-Law speeches. In one of them, as an 
illustration that England depends upon France for many luxuries, 
he said :—“ A rich Englishman has a French cook that dresses 
his dinner for him, and a French valet that dresses him for his 
dinner.” 

Of Richard Cobden’s delightful society we had the honour and 
pleasure of enjoying a perfect few days in familiar home intercourse, 
several years afterwards abroad; he and his wife coming over from 
Cannes and taking up their abode under our cottage roof at Nice in 
the most easy, friendly, unaffected way imaginable. Of one Christ- 
mas Eve especially we retain strong recollection: when Mrs. Cob- 
den sat helping us women-folk to stone raisins, cut candied fruits, 
slice almonds, and otherwise to make housewifely preparation for the 
morrow’s plum-pudding—a British institution never allowed to pass 
into desuetude in our family—while Cobden himself read aloud the 
English newspapers to us in his own peculiar, practical, perspicuous 
way—going through the Parliamentary debates line by line: and as 
he came to each member mentioned we observed that he invariably 
added in parenthesis the place they stood for, as thus :—“ Mr. 
Roebuck [Bath] observed that if Mr. Disraeli [Buckinghamshire] 
thought that Mr. Bright [Birmingham] intended to say,” &c. &c. 
It was as though Cobden had made this a set rule, so that he might 
well fix in his mind each individual and the constituency he re- 
presented. 

With Colonel Perronet Thompson we subsequently met under 
very pathetic circumstances. It was by the bedside of a poor 
young lady in St. George’s Hospital, whose friends had asked him to 
go and see her there while she was in London hoping for cure, and 
who had likewise been recommended to our occasional visitation 
during her stay in that excellent establishment. It was by her own 
brave wish that she had come up to town from a distant northern 
county, and the visits of the benevolent-hearted veteran were most 
cheering to her. His steel-grey hair, his ruddy complexion, his 
bright intelligent eyes, his encouraging smile, his enlivening con- 
versation, shed a reflection of fortitude and trust around her, and 
made her youthful face kindle into renewed expectation of recovery 
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2s he spoke. ‘The expectation was ultimately and joyfully fulfilled ; 
for she was so completely cured of her spinal complaint as to return 
to her home able to walk, to resume her active duties, and, finally, 
to marry happily and well. 

It was not long before the last illness of Thomas Hood that I 
(C. C. C.) met him at the house of a mutual fricnd, when his worn 
pallid look strangely belied the effect of jocularity and high spirits 
conveyed by his writings. He punned incessantly but languidly, 
almost as if unable to think in any other way than in play upon 
words. His smile was attractively sweet : it bespoke the affectionate- 
natured man which his serious verses—those especially addressed 
to his wife or to his children—show him to be; and it also revealed 
the depth of pathos in his soul that inspired his “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
“Song of the Shirt,” and “Eugene Aram.” The large-hearted 
feeling he had for his fellow-men and his prompt sympathy for them 
were testified by his including me—we having met but this once—in 
the list of friends to whom he sent on his death-bed a copy of the 
then recently engraved bust-portrait of himself, subscribed by a few 
words of “kind regard” in his own handwriting. 

While we were living at Bayswater some friends came to see us 
accompanied by a young lady who, with her mother, was a neigh- 
bour of theirs, and in whom they took much interest, from her 
intellectual superiority and her enthusiasm of nature. She had 
luminous dark eyes, with an elevated and spiritual cast of counte- 
nance ; and was gentle and deferential in manner to her mother, and 
very kind and companionable towards the children of our friends, who 
had a large family of boys and girls, eager in play, active in juvenile 
pursuits, after the wont of their race. She seemed ever at hand to 
attend upon her mother, ever ready to enter into the delights of the 
child-neighbours ; and yet she was devoted heart and soul to the 
ambition of becoming an authoress, and spent hours in qualifying 
herself for the high vocation. Some time afterwards we read her 
most charming novel of “ Nathalie,” and found that the young lady 
of the dark eyes and gentle unassuming deportment, Julia Kavanagh, 
had commenced her career of popular novelist, which thenceforth 
never stinted or ceased in its prosperous course. 

Our pretty homestead, Craven-hill Cottage, Bayswater, was one of 
the last lingering remains of the old primitive simplicity of that 
neighbourhood, ere it became built upon with modern houses, 
squares, and terraces. Of our own particular nook in that parent-nest 
—the last that we dwelt in together with our loved father and 
mother, ere they migrated to the Continent for warmer winters—Leigh 
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Hunt once said: ‘ This is the most poetical room in a most poetical 
house.” It wasa very small abode, and required close packing ; 
but for people loving each other as its inmates did, it was a very 
snug and happy home. 

We had two houses close by us that contained very kindly and 
pleasant neighbour friends. One was the house .of Mrs. Loudon 
and her daughter ; the other that of the Rev. Edward Tagart, his wife 
and his family. So near to us were they that we could at any time 
put on hat, hood, or shawl over evening-dress and walk to and from 
the pleasant parties that were given there. Nay, on one occasion, 
when Sheridan’s “ Rivals” was got up at Mrs. Loudon’s by her 
daughter and some of their friends, the Mrs. Malaprop, the Lucy, 
and the David went on foot ready dressed for their respective parts 
from Craven-hill Cottage to No. 3, Porchester Terrace, with merely a 
cloak thrown over their stage costumes. The David also enacted 
Thomas the Coachman, “doubling the parts,” as it is called ; so 
that he went in his many-caped driving-coat over his David’s dress. 
It chanced that he arrived just as the gentleman who was to play 
Fag was drinking tea with Mrs. Loudon, and she gave a cup also to 
the new arrival. Afterwards she told us that she had been much 
amused by learning that one of her maids had been overheard to 
say: “It’s very strange, but missus is taking tea with two livery- 
servants.” 

At Mrs. Loudon’s house we met several persons of note and 
name: the Landseers, Edwin and Charles; Martin the painter of 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast,” &c. ; his clever-headed and amiable daughter, 
Miss Martin; Joseph Bonomi, and his wife, who was another 
daughter of Martin ; Owen Jones, Noel Humphreys, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milner Gibson, Louis Blanc, William Jerdan, and others. 

On one occasion, when Mrs. Loudon gave a fancy ball,§ few 
costumes, among the many very handsome and characteristic ones 
that gave picturesque variety to the scene, were more strikingly 
beautiful and artistic—as might be expected—than those of Owen 
Jones and the Bonomis. 

Under Mr. Tagart’s roof we had the gratification of meeting one 
evening Ralph Waldo Emerson, who did one of the company the 
honour of requesting to be introduced to her and paid her a kind 
compliment ; while she, be it now confessed, was so occupied with 
a passage in one of his Essays that she had that morning been 
perusing with delight, and so longed to quote it to him and thank 
him for it, yet was so confused with the mingled fear of not repeat- 
ing it accurately and the dread of appearing mad if she did venture 
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to give utterance to what was passing in her mind, that she has often 
since had a pang of doubt that, as it was, she must have struck 
Emerson as peculiarly dull and absent and unconscious of the 
pleasure he really gave her. 

One forenoon Mrs. Tagart, in her usual amiable, thoughtful way, 
sent round to say that she expected Mrs. Gaskell to lunch, and 
would we come and meet her ? Joyfully did we accept ; and delight- 
ful was the meeting. We found a charming, brilliant-complexioned, 
but quiet-mannered woman; thoroughly unaffected, thoroughly 
attractive—so modest that she blushed like a girl when we hazarded 
some expression of our ardent admiration of her “ Mary Barton” ; 
so full of enthusiasm on general subjects of humanity and benevo- 
lence that she talked freely and vividly at once upon them; and so 
young in look and demeanour that we could hardly believe her to 
be the mother of two daughters she mentioned in terms that showed 
them to be no longer children. In a correspondence that afterwards 
passed between her and ourselves, on the subject of an act of truly 
valuable kindness she was performing anonymously for a young lady 
anxious to become a public singer, Mrs. Gaskell showed herself to be 
actuated by the purest and noblest motives in all she did. She tried 
her utmost to prevent her agency in the affair from being discovered ; 
giving as her reason the dread that if it were known it might tend to 
“‘ injure the freedom of the intercourse” between herself and the 
young lady in question ; adding, “ for I want her to look upon me as 
a friend rather than as a benefactor.” 

It was at a party at the Tagarts’ house that we were introduced 
by Leigh Hunt to Charles Dickens: when an additional light and 
delight seemed brought into our life. He had been so long known 
to us in our own home as “ Dear Dickens” or “ Darling Dickens,” 
as we eagerly read, month after month, the moment they came out, 
the successive numbers of his gloriously original and heart-stirring 
productions, that to be presented to “ Mr. Charles Dickens,” and to 
hear him spoken of as “ Mr. Dickens,” seemed quite strange. That 
very evening—immediately—we felt at home and at ease with him. 
Genial, bright, lively-spirited, pleasant-toned, he entered into con- 
versation with a grace and charm that made it feel perfectly natural 
to be chatting and laughing as if we had known each other from 
childhood. So hearty was his enjoyment of what we were talking 
of that it caught the attention of our hostess, and she came up to 
inquire what it could be that amused Mr. Dickens so much. It was 
no other than the successive pictures that had then lately appeared 
in Punch of Mr. Punch himself; two, in particular, we recollect 
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made Dickens laugh, as we recalled them, till the tears glistened in 
his eyes with a keen sense of the fun and ridiculous absurdity in the 
attitudes. ‘They were, Mr. Punch as Caius Marius seated amid the 
ruins of Carthage, and Mr. Punch swimming in the sea near to a 
bathing-machine. Charles Dickens had that acute perception of the 
comic side of things which causes irrepressible brimming of the 
eyes; and what eyes his were! Large, dark blue, exquisitely 
shaped, fringed with magnificently long and thick lashes—they now 
swam in liquid limpid suffusion, when tears, started into them from a 
sense of humour or a sense of pathos, and now darted quick flashes 
of fire when some generous indignation at injustice, or some high- 
wrought feeling of admiration at magnanimity, or some sudden emotion 
of interest and excitement touched him. Swift-glancing, appreci- 
ative, rapidly observant, truly superb orbits they were, worthy of the 
other features in his manly, handsome face. The mouth was singu- 
larly mobile, full-lipped, well-shaped, and expressive ; sensitive, nay 
restless, in its susceptibility to impression that swayed him, or senti- 
ment that moved him. He, who saw into apparently slightest trifles 
that were fraught to his perception with deepest significance ; he, 
who beheld human nature with insight almost superhuman, and who 
revered good and abhorred evil with intensity, showed instantane- 
ously by his expressive countenance the kind of idea that possessed 
him. This made his conversation enthralling, his acting first-rate, 
and his reading superlative. 

All three it has been our good-hap to enjoy completely ; and that 
we have had this enjoyment will last us as a source of blest con- 
sciousness so long as we live. 

His having heard of the recent private performance of “The 
Rivals” caused Charles Dickens that very evening of our first 
seeing him to allude in obliging terms to the “golden opinions” he 
understood my Mrs. Malaprop had won ; and this led to my telling 
him that I understood he was organising an amateur company to 
play Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and that I should be 
only too delighted if he would have me for his Dame Quickly. He 
at first took this for a playfully-made offer ; but afterwards, finding 
I made it seriously and in all good faith, he accepted: the details 
of this enchanting episode in my life I reserve till we come to our 
letters and recollections of Charles Dickens; but meanwhile I may 
mention that it brought us into most pleasant acquaintance with 
John Forster, Mark Lemon, John Leech, Augustus Egg, George 
Cruikshank, Frank Stone, F. W. Topham, George H. Lewes, and, 
correlatively, with Charles Knight, J. Payne Collier, Sheriff Gordon, 
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and Robert Chambers. Of those who were fellow-actors in the 
glorious amateur company further will be said in the place above 
pre-referred to: but of the four last-named men it is pleasant to 
speak at once. Both Charles Knight and J. Payne Collier in their 
conduct towards us thoroughly reversed the more usual behaviour of 
Shakespearian editors and commentators among each other: for 
Charles Knight was marked in his courtesy and kindness, while 
Payne Collier went so far as to entrust the concluding volume of his 
1842-4 edition of Shakespeare, which was then still in manuscript, to 
Mary Cowden Clarke, that she might collate his readings and in- 
corporate them in her “Concordance” before publication, though 
she was then personally unknown to him. And when in 1848 she 
played Mistress Quickly at the Haymarket Theatre, on the evening 
of the 15th of May, Payne Collier came round to the green room, 
introduced himself to her, told her he had just come from the box of 
Lord and Lady Ellesmere, charged with their compliments on her 
mode of acting the character, and then—with a chivalrous air of 
gallantry that well became one whose knighthood had been won in 
Shakespearian fields—added that before taking leave he wished to 
kiss the hand that had written the “ Concordance.” This gave her the 
opportunity she had long wished for, of thanking him for the act of 
confidence he had performed in previous years, of entrusting one 
unknown to him with his unprinted manuscript. It is pleasant to 
record incidents that so completely refute the alleged hostility of 
feeling that exists between authors ; and to show them, on the con- 
trary, as they mostly are, mutually regardful and respectful. 

John T. Gordon, Sheriff of Mid-Lothian, was one of the most 
genial, frank-mannered, hearty-spoken men that ever lived. His 
sociality and hospitality were of the most: engaging kind ; and his 
personal intercourse was as inspiriting as his expressions of friend- 
liness in his letters were cordial. 

Of Robert Chambers’s friendly open-armed reception to those who 
went to Edinburgh and needed introduction to the beauties of this 
Queen-City of North Britain, no terms can be too strong or too 
high. He placed himself at the disposal of such visitors with the 
utmost unreserve and the most unwearied kindness ; and no man was 
better fitted to act cicerone by the most interesting among the numerous 
noteworthy objects there to be seen. He shone to great advantage 
himself while indicating them; for his talk was intelligent, clear, 
well-informed, and extremely pleasant. He seemed to enjoy afresh 
the things he was discussing and displaying for the thousandth 
time; and to be as much interested in them himself, as he 
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made them doubly and trebly interesting to the person he was 
* guiding. 

This allusion to Sheriff Gordon and Robert Chambers brings 
me (C. C. C.) to speak of the many delightful acquaintances with 
distinguished men and writers which I owe to the portion of my life 
dedicated to lecturing. During the twenty-one years that I lectured 
in London and the provinces scarcely any place surpassed Edinburgh 
in the warmth and cordiality with which I was not only received in the 
lecture-room, but welcomed into private homes by kindly hospitable 
- menand women. Thetwo menjust named ; Lord Murray ; John Hunter 
of Craig Crook (the “friend of Leigh Hunt's verse,” to whom was 
inscribed his lovely verse-story of “ Godiva”); John Hunter’s talented 
sister, Mrs. Stirting (authoress of two gracefully moral novels, 
“Fanny Hervey” and “Sedgely Court”); Mrs. Catherine Crowe 
(one of the earliest and perhaps most forcible of the sensational 
school of romancists); Alexander Christie (whose fine painting of 
“Othello’s Despair” was presented, while still personally unknown, to 
M. C. C., and which still. is daily before our eyes in the picture 
gallery at Villa Novello) ; Professor Pillans, William Smith, 
R. Mackay Smith, Henry Bowie, and Robert Cox,—are all names 
associated with many a brilliant and jovial hour spent in “ canny 
Edinburgh.” With Liverpool come thronging pleasant hospitable 
reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yates (linked in delightful 
memory as co-travellers with Harriet Martineau in her admirable 
book of “ Eastern Life Past and Present”); and of Dr. (erudite as 
kindly and kindly as erudite) and Mrs. Hodgson (worthy help- 
meet, but, alas, now lost tohim !). With Birmingham troop to mind 
visions of friendliest and constantest Samuel Timmins; of George 
Dawson, as we first beheld him there, a youth gifted with extraordi- 
nary oratorical eloquence ; of hospitable Mr. and Mrs. Follett Osler ; 
of obliging and agreeably-epistolary Arthur Ryland ; and of Francis 
Clark and his numerous family, who subsequently sought health in 
the milder-climed region of Australia. A copy of the Adeéaide 
Observer containing a very pleasant and broadly humorous 
Anglicised iteration of the old French romance-poem of “ The Grey 
Palfrey” (from which Leigh Hunt took the ground-work for his 
poetical tale called “ The Palfrey”), written by Howard Clark, one 
of the sons of Francis Clark (who is himself no longer living) 
reached me lately and brought the whole family to my pleased 
recollection. The Clarks are related to the Hills of Birmingham, 
the proprietors and conductors of their eminent scholastic establish- 
ment of Hazlewood,—so eminent as to have attracted the favourable 
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opinion of so avowed an authority as the Edinburgh Reviewers. The 
widow of Francis Clark, and mother of the many children who 
survive him, is sister to the Hills,—to the eminently intellectual and 
quite as delightful late excellent Recorder of Birmingham, Mathew 
Davenport Hill; and to the man among the blessedest benefactors 
of the human race,—the illustrious and adored re-creator of the postal 
delivery—Rowland Hill; who has brought socialism—affectionate 
and commercial—to humane perfection all over the world; who 
enabled the labourer at Stoke Pogis to communicate with a brother or 
friend 

In Borneo’s isle, where lives the strange ape, 

The ourang-outang almost human in shape. 


Upon an occasion like the present it is interesting to note the 
intrepid opposition that has frequently been the fate of the most 
obvious proposals in behalf of popularinvention. Who encountered 
more harrying than the Stephensons of steam-carriage memory ? 
And upon one question of post-office reform, a proposal being made 
that a steam-vessel might be appointed weekly to carry letters to 
America, a well-known detonating legislator blared out: “I will 
promise to eat the first steam-boat that crosses the Atlantic !” 


(To be continued.) 





A DoG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Haunt me no more, pale ghost, with soulless eyes— 
Too soon I loved thee, in forgotten days 
When love was youth, youth love, and fields were skies. 
Haunt me no more—I walk in wiser ways 
Where back no footstep strays.” 


Thus spake I in my madness : and away 
Before my face I saw the phantom fade— 
And therefore live I haunted, night and day! 
For ghosts have ghosts, and shadows cast a shade— 
And these may ne’er be laid. 


Le Avan AT letter, which Milly had so uselessly written, was now 
XS in Abel’s hand. 

“Dear ABEL,” he read: “ We are such strangers to 

each other that I don’t think you will be very much sur- 

lial at what I am going to say. Poor aunt died last night after 
an illness so sudden that I can’t yet think she’s gone. It is almost 
more than I can do to think about anything, but I must and ought, 
and she would never forgive me if I let my own feelings make me 
put off doing what’s right for an hour. I’m not going to complain— 
don’t think that—I only want to say what I ought to have said long 
ago. I have been told that you consider yourself free. Is that true? 
I think you might have told me yourself, and not have let me hear it 
from others: but perhaps I have been mistaken all along. If you 
still want me, I will not be so wicked as to have let you wait and 
work for me all these years for nothing—I would try to do whatever 
is right: that was nearly her last word, and I will, cost what it may. 
But if you don’t want me any more, and if you are afraid of hurting 
me by saying so, please say so at once, and if it is to be over between 
us, let it. I can’t say more about it now, only things have changed 
with both of us since we promised one another—if we ever did, and 
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if it is not only a dream of my own. I don’t know how I have been 
able to write so much. I only want to say if you think you are free, 
you are free, and that we will always be just the friends we only 
ought to have been, and nothing more. You may think it strange 
that I am able to write about ourselves now, but I must, and I can’t 
tell you more. I have nothing else to tell you. All the village is 
mourning for poor aunt, and Mrs. Herrick and everybody has been 
so good and kind. I wish I had known what she was to me, and had 
been better to her than I have been. She always did what was right, 
and never thought of herself, and I will be like her if I can—and then 
she will know. Your ever affectionate “ MILLY.” 


Abel drew a long, deep sigh of relief. The letter, written coldly 
because it dealt with matters beyond the reach of words, was cer- 
tainly open to the misconstruction of being an attempt, on the part 
of a penniless orphan, to bring her lover to the point as soon as she 
was left without a home of her own. But Abel had his own reasons 
for recognising its absolute sincerity. His relief was such that he 
even forgot to be jealous: for love is no necessary ingredient of 
jealousy, and though he was glad to lose her, it did not follow that 
he was glad to lose her to a rival. He was free—and it was through 
his own chivalrous generosity that he was free. But then—how 
much greater would be the blow if Mr. Deane’s letter contained the 
news he feared ! 

In an agony of suspense he tore open the remaining letter. 


“ Dear HEeRRICcK,—I think fate has taken a spite against me. Not 
that after the loss of Longworth much is left to be worth minding. 
But my back is so loaded that straws annoy. A little before the 
Sessions I had a most preposterous and impudent notice, through 
some blackguard of an attorney, that I am not the owner of my own 
estates. Such nonsense I never heard: still it is a worry when I 
have so much on my mind. I meant to have told you of it when 
you were at Longworth, but, as you may well suppose, it went out of 
my head. I am now told that the case is positively to be tried: 
though how any counsel who is not a fool, or a rogue, or both, can be 
found to take it up, I fail to perceive. So it is, however. I know 
‘the last of the Vanes,’ as we call him, was a terrible scamp, but it 
is a little hard that I and mine should be troubled with his wild oats 
after he’s dead and forgotten. They can’t possibly succeed—in fact, 
they haven’t a leg to stand on: so, as my loss will leave me no spare 
cash, I must save what I can on law expenses—for there’s no chance of 
getting costs, I should say. You will be able to manage the case as 
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well as anybody, and better I should hope than the fool who'll be 
against you—for fool he must be. So my lawyers will hand the brief 
to you, and you will have the advantage of appearing in a case that 
will draw attention without any risk of a failure at starting. I 
write from Mrs. Burnett’s—we shall all be back in Arlington Gardens 
in a few days. I have had a very queer letter from Tom, who it 
seems was away all the night of the fire, and all the next day, and 
has never been back since. As we were all lodged in different 
places, everybody thought he was with somebody else, so he was 
never missed in the confusion. His letter, of a dozen lines, was 
posted at Eastington, where he says he was obliged to go suddenly. 
He doesn’t say why, and gives no address, and doesn’t seem to have 
heard of the fire. What does he mean? I suppose it’s only some 
confounded cricket match, or jumping match, or some such rubbish, 
but it’s odd he shouldn’t have said a word before going : unless what 
happened between us that unlucky evening put it out of his head 
too. If it wasn’t quite out of the question, I should have the 
misery of doubting the honour of my own son. But, thank God, 
that is impossible, blockhead as he seems to be. Really everybody 
seems bent upon behaving very strangely towards me. Iam not well 
at all. The girls are gone to a relation’s for a few days. I will let 
you know as soon as I am in town. Yours very truly, 
“GEORGE DEANE.” 


** You will of course let me know at once if you know anything 
about Tom. I am not the least anxious, but it is no time for him 
to be from home.” 


The breath of relief that Abel had drawn at Milly’s letter was 
nothing to that which he drew after laying down Mr. Deane’s. So 
full was it that he even forgot his alarm, and turned at last with a 
glow of satisfaction to the brief, whereon was endorsed, “ Redchester 
Assizes : Vane v. Deane,” and the name of Mr. Herrick, with a fee 
of fifty guineas on the part of the defendant, who, it was clear, had 
not taken undue advantage of his need to economise. 

Here was work for the rest of the evening to prevent his brooding 
over the troubles and complications of his love affairs. He would 
get Milly fairly off his mind for good and all, and then begin the 
world again a free and new man, with a fifty-guinea brief to start 
from, with Beatrice Deane as the goal, and with a very promising 
chance of Longworth as a resting-place by the way. It was pretty 
certain that Mr. Deane was anxious, and did doubt Tom: and how 
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he would take his anticipated disappointment in his son was also 
clear. Longworth to be claimed from its rightful owner, Beatrice 
Deane! He felt already a personal interest in the case, as if his 
own ancestral castle were being threatened by a usurper: and it was 
hardly possible that Mr. Deane would refuse to accept as a nephew- 
in-law one who -had not only saved his niece from death but his 
estate from a gang of thieves. Never had mortal man a chance of 
throwing himself into the cause of truth and justice with a better 
will. But first, honour bade him dismiss Milly for ever from his 


mind. 


“})eaR MILLy,” he began: “I can’t tell you how grieved I am at 
your terribly sad and sudden news. Your poor aunt was indeed 
more than a mother to both of us—I feel too deeply to find words to 
say. As to the rest of your letter—well, there can be no doubt that 
our relations to one another have not been of an ordinary kind. My 
engrossing work has hardly left me time even to feel. I have often 
feared I was not acting rightly by keeping you bound to me, and I 
now make you all the amends in my power. Be free to act and feel 
as you will. If, as I suspect, your heart has changed, follow your 
heart, and that only. Love, my dear Milly, knows no law: and law 
knows little love, I fear. We are both older and wiser now than we 
once were. Let this chapter of our life be over, and let us begin a 
new one as friends. If I can give you any help in your present 
situation, pray count upon me, and, if my engagements allow, I will 
even come to Winbury if by so doing I can serve you. Be happy in 


your own way. Ever yours affectionately, “ ABEL.” 





There was absolutely no memory left of her having once upon a 
time been his inspiring muse. His heart was now in his brief, and 
Milly was never likely to cross his path again. He was generously 
giving her the liberty she asked for, and there was an end of a silly 
dream. Milly was not, and had never been. He folded his letter, 
sat down before his desk, untied the red tape, and spread open 
before him the brief for the defendant in the case of Vane against 


Deane. 


Often had he heard of the Vanes of Longworth. They had of late 
seldom been very far from Mr. Deane’s tongue: and the portraits of 
the young man in the hussar’s uniform and of his sister and heiress 
were associated in Abel’s mind with almost the first conversation he 
had ever held with Beatrice, and had been part of his daily life in the 
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Longworth book-room. The young hussar, as he knew from his 
general acquaintance with the family history, was one Henry, or 
Harry Vane, and was the last, though by no means the greatest, of 
his line. His father was known to the history, not only of his family, 
but of his time. He was the Right Honourable Horace Vane, 
Esquire, Magistrate, Deputy Lieutenant, Member for the County, 
Privy Councillor, and for a short time a Cabinet Minister. T'rom 
certain memoirs and old journals that Abel had found at Longworth, 
he learned, on the one hand, that Mr. Vane was an able statesman, 
a sound speaker, a courtly gentleman of the old school, and an 
honest man without a stain. On the other hand he gathered that 
Mr. Vane was a sharp political clerk, a bore in the House, a sort of 
third-rate beau, and only clean-handed because he was too rich to be 
otherwise. From which it may be surmised that he had character 
enough to make both friends and enemies, and enough talent and 
ambition to be something more than a rich man. 

Perhaps that was the reason why his only son Harry was without 
any of these qualities. Men are generally supposed to marry their 
opposites, and sons to take mainly after their mothers. At any rate 
Harry Vane, according to family tradition, grew up into almost the 
exact opposite of his father, and as likely to cross the latter’s soul as 
malicious fate, who revels in such tricks, could desire. His portrait 
showed him to be unlike his father even in person, bearing the marks 
of his strictly feminine inheritance in his mouth and eyes. Whether 
gentleness is betier than strength when the two are not combined is 
a difficult question to decide. Mr. Vane, being himself strong and 
not particularly gentle, naturally thought so, and devoted the best 
part of his strength to the service of his son and of his son’s sons 
that were to be, for whose sake it was notorious that he intended to 
retire in good time from politics and to die a peer. Ambitious men 
are invariably thoughtful fathers. 

But of course the peerage scheme was mere smoke if Harry was 
to be the last of the line. The best and richest marriage that could 
be obtained was an essential part of the plan, and Destiny, always 
profuse of chances and coincidences when she intends that they 
shall come to nothing, had generously provided the very match that 
was required in the person of a young lady who was to Mr. Vane’s 
nearest neighbour what Harry was to him. No more fitting pair 
could have been made to order. Mr. Vane and Sir George Carr 
were, though next neighbours, personal friends and political allies, 
with only just enough difference of interest to make a still stronger 


alliance profitable for both of them. Charlotte Carr was pretty, 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. Q 
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amiable, and attractive, and a very little younger than Harry Vane. 
As they had known each other from childhood, no leap in the dark 
was possible. They liked one another: and the course of true love 
had never run more absolutely smooth. 

Harry Vane was likely to make a good and obedient husband, 
seeing that he had been a good and obedient son ever since he was 
born. The dangerous experiment of converting the reformed rake 
was not to be tried by Charlotte Carr. But judge no man till he is 
dead—and Harry Vane was still half a century distant from his three 
score years and ten. 

That maxim must have forcibly occurred to his father’s mind 
when one day, without the faintest suspicion by way of preparation, 
he received, from one of the birds of the air that carry such matters, 
the astounding news that his son was actually married, and not to 
Charlotte Carr. 

He was worse than married, for it was to a girl of the unpro- 
mising name of Polly Brown. But her name was not the worst part 
of her—she was his own sister’s own maid. 

How such a man bore the shock of such a scandal was not part of 
Abel’s previous knowledge, and it was certainly not suggested in the 
brief before him. He never betrayed his feelings, rightly holding 
that a mishap does not become a misfortune until it is published to 
the world. The birds of the air do not always carry truth in their 
bills. According to the claimant of the Longworth estates, he took 
a course that needed only to be stated to be dismissed as a slander 
upon the character of any man calling himself an English gentle- 
man. 

Using all the influence of a strong over a weak mind, all the 
weight of an authority rendered rebellion-proof by life-long custom, 
all the force of threats and persuasion, he—it was alleged—compelled 
his feeble-minded son to write a certain letter to this Polly Brown 
informing her that his marriage with her was invalid in consequence 
of a pretended previous marriage with another girl who was alive at 
the time of the ceremony. ‘The letter, cowardly and cruel in itself, 
was cruel and cowardly in its tone, hardly excusing his own guilt, 
but relying upon her love for the writer to keep her from bringing 
him to the gaol that he deserved. In short, it was asserted that a 
man like Mr. Vane of Longworth, whose honour was above all sus- 
picion, had compelled his son to accuse himself falsely of bigamy in 
order to get rid of a wife who stood in his way. It was quite pos- 
sible that the simpleton of a son had managed to slip into bigamy ; 
but that his father should have invented a plot based upon his 
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own son’s false self-accusation was simply incredible upon the 
very face of it. 

And yet upon this very assumption the representatives of Polly 

Brown were seemingly insane enough to rely. 
« And even if they were not put out of court by the weakness of 
their own case, Mr. Deane’s attorneys were provided with a crushing 
answer. After some search, they had enabled themselves to produce 
a certificate of the marriage, after banns, between Henry Vane, 
lieutenant in the 22nd Hussars, and one Jane Lane, spinster, of some 
place in Oxfordshire ; and to prove that Jane Lane, though dead 
when Harry Vane some years afterwards married Charlotte Carr, was 
living when he went through the form of marriage with Polly Brown. 
All that Abel, therefore, had to do, was to put in a couple of certifi- 
cates, and win. 

This was all plain sailing enough, and Abel was even disappointed 
to find that his chance of distinguishing himself as an advocate was 
absolutely nowhere. But suddenly he came to a sentence that for a 
moment almost petrified him. 

,,“‘ The plaintiff, who sues in the name of Vane, has hitherto been 
known by that of Emily, or Milly, Barnes, and lives at Winbury, 
near Eastington.” 


CHAPTER X. 


If mathematic never errs, 

And we may trust geographers, 

We must believe them when they say 

~The straightest line’s the shortest way, 
And neither round-about nor zig-zag 

For scantiest purse or veriest big sack, 

Nor mcre for those who nothing carry 
Than envoy extraordinary. 

Yet, if Too Late’s a cross-grained tune, 

A crosser grained, by far, ’s Zoo Soon : 
And Jack-o’-Lantern’s frolics blind ’em 
Who trust short cuts, and think they’ll find ’em. 
So Hannibal marched out to war 

At vast expense in vinegar, 

Not knowing, when one’s once from home, 
That any alley leads to Rome, 

And that the crab’s the wise man’s brother 
Who one way looks and walks another. 


ABEL thought he must have fallen asleep, and was dreaming. It 
had not proved so easy, after all, to exorcise Milly by a mere stroke 
of the pen. What could it all mean? 

He had barely noticed that the plaintiff's attorney was named 
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Adams, which is not a very uncommon name among attorneys any 
more than among other men, but now of course he recognised that 
of his old enemy, and not only the name, but the hand besides. 
Clearly Mr. Deane and his lawyers were right—it was a speculative 
case got up by an adventurous attorney who had somehow got hold 
of some family letters and had taken advantage of Milly’s unpro- 
tected condition to make her his tool. And then Milly’s own letter 
to himself—could that have anything to do with a prospect, how- 
ever absurd, of altered circumstances? But he dismissed that idea 
as soon as it came. He was a strong believer in the good motives 
of all men and all women, and he still remembered Milly well enough 
to be sure that she was as ignorant of the whole affair as he had been 
till now. Nothing would be easier than for Mr. Adams to take any 
steps he pleased in her behalf without her being a whit the wiser, 
and to obtain from her all necessary powers without her knowing 
what they were. Of course the lawyer’s motives in keeping his 
client in ignorance were his own affair. It was something more than 
disagreeable to be obliged to conduct a case against Milly, though 
only in name, and for one flying instant he half thought of resigning 
the brief into other hands. But then he would have to explain his 
refusal to Mr. Deane ; and he could not do that without telling a lie. 
“ No—I must sacrifice my own feelings in the matter,” he told himself. 
“‘ An advocate is bound to forget himself in his client ; certainly not 
to desert the cause of truth and justice for the sake of a personal 
scruple. But Milly—ought she to be left in ignorance of the pur- 
pose for which her name is being used? My letter is not yet gone. 
I must think—I must look at the proofs again. Mr. Adams is 
not a fool, though he does make false quantities. It would be 
extremely irregular—I hardly know what I ought to do. Who was 
it that said ‘When in doubt as to which of two courses is right, 
take the more distasteful’? Every course is equally distasteful 
here.” 

He returned to his brief with feelings very different from those 
under which he had opened it. The proofs consisted mainly of old 
letters and extracts from registers, all of which, standing together 
and by themselves, made it clear enough that Milly was the repre- 
sentative of Harry Vane and Polly Brown. But, if so, what was it all 
to the indisputable marriage with Jane Lane, backing up Mr. Deane’s 
actual possession of the land? “This can’t be their whole case,” 
thought Abel again: “suppose this should not be such a trifle as 
Mr. Deane thinks, and that Milly is the true heiress of Longworth after 
all? No—Adams is no fool.” He had admired “ Cynthia”: and 
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it is not in human nature to regard one’s first admiring critic in the 
light of a fool. 

“T can’t write to Milly without some word about all this. It 
would be underhanded—ungentlemanly. That letter at any rate 
must not go.” He rose from his desk, abstractedly tore it up, and 
threw the scraps into the fire. 

“I must sleep on what, or how much, I ought to tell her,” he 
thought, as he watched the scraps burning, till the clerk had followed 
the parson. “Night gives counsel; and perhaps something may 
come to me through the gate of horn. I am not in a thinking mood 
now. It is terrible even to fancy what the loss of Longworth to the 
Deanes would mean. They would be left in the depths of poverty 
—real poverty, such as they have never even seen. What with 
the building of that house, Mr. Deane has no spare cash, I know, 
and he has never thought of saving—and the girls’ money is charged 
on the estate, so that everything would go with a crash together. 
And then the mesne profits, and the costs—and all for the sake of a 
servant's niece, who would be quite happy and content to remain 
just as she is, without a change, all her days. There might be a 
verdict against us after all—few things are improbable ; nothing is 
impossible—except what is likely to be.” 

Night is the time when impossibilities become possible, possible 
things probable, and probable things actual. So that, if the 
time before falling asleep is only long enough, the wildest im- 
possibility turns to the only thing that is sure to happen. ‘That 
night Abel did not fall asleep very quickly. His mind was much too 
full; so that, by the regular process of conversion, le pictured, 
as if they were accomplished facts, the adverse verdict, and the 
falling of the estate to Milly. The quick-tempered and indocile 
3eatrice—it was not his fault--did not look quite so lovely in the 
picture as when he parted from her yesterday, and he doubted, with 
perfect justice, if she was likely to prove an ideal influence to a poor 
and struggling man. Her attributes were part of herself; and he 
could not recognise her away from all the luxuries that as much 
belonged to her as her voice and eyes. He distrusted her temper 
and her powers of self-sacrifice when put to the test; and he remem- 
bered how it was an essential part of their engagement that she was 
to be his strength, and not he hers. No poor mortal was ever torn 
by more conflicting duties than he. Was it not his duty, above all 
others, to place himself in a position that would enable him to help 
the Deanes in their need—theirs, who had so warmly, consistently, 
and without asking for the smallest return, befriended him, when but 
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for them he would have been without a friend? Had they not done 
this for him, a stranger in blood, whose name they hardly knew? As 
the husband of Beatrice, he would but add to their burdens—if he 
were only a rich man, they need fear no fall. 

“IT must sacrifice everything—even love itself—to honour and 
gratitude,” he thought, almost aloud. “If I thought of myself, 1 
should be base indeed. Milly must have a letter without delay ; 
there is just time to catch the day mail. If all goes well, Beatrice is 
mine still ; if ill, I must save her and hers.” 

He instantly left his bed, returned to his desk, and wrote to Milly 
once more. 


“ My own Dearest MILty,” he began this time ; for at night the 
judgment goes to sleep and leayes words to run wild: “ Your un- 
happy news has filled me with sorrow—for you first, and then for 
your poor aunt, who was more thanamother tome. If she had only 
lived to be our mother indeed! Why was I not with you in your 
sorrow? I have been longing to be with you always—but my days 
and nights and years of work have left me no time for anything but 
to wish and feel. My own darling, I quite understand you have 
thought me neglectful and cold—but I am not altogether like other 
men. But if you think I have ever ceased to love you, you are mis- 
taken indeed. That I have never told you so is proof enough of that, 
or ought to be. It is true that I have said I consider you free, and 
Ido. But I do not consider myself free, and I have put my trust 
in your incapacity to change. Wait a little while longer, dearest 
Milly—and then, if you can really care for me no more, take your 
own way freely, and I will bear the loss of my life as well as I can. 
Be patient, and trust me !—Your own, “ ABEL.” 


No doubt this letter, the warmest he had ever written, was a great 
deal warmer and far less prudent than he had intended when he sat 
down. But with only twenty minutes to catch the post, a man 
cannot weigh his words, and then, as he wrote, the enthusiasm of his 
part grew upon him and carried him away. He would have avoided 
the word “love” if he could, for that suggested a lie, and was due to 
one alone. But it stood written, and could not be erased without 
te-forming the sentence, and that would take time. After all he did 
love her—in a way: and if she laid too much stress upon the word 
that could not be helped now. 

“ No—anything, even a lie, is better than that she should marry 
Tom now. If he marries her, and she loses, I shall have brought 
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about a quarrel between father and son. And she will not win—she 
must lose. There never was a plainer case in the world. I must 
save Tom in spite of himself, and I will. It will be something if I 
have put off the evil, And now I have done all I can. Five 
minutes still to spare! Beatrice must have a line! Sie must not 
think me cold. Nobody ever opens her letters, I know, and I must 
not risk losing her.” 


“My Dearest,” he went on hurriedly, without even renewing the 
ink in his pen, “I cannot end to-day without sending you one word. 
I shall see you very soon—but don’t think I forget you even for an 
hour. I will do all I can to bring our engagement to a happy end 
soon—I think of nothing else, and already see my way. No 
time for a word more. Be patient, and trust me! Your own, A.” 


And so Abel, having, with the most generous and self-sacrificing of 
motives, written two love-letters to two different girls in the same 
twenty minutes, at last laid down his pen, and reached the letter-box 
just as it was being cleared. He had passed a day unusually full of 
calls upon his energy, but, though utterly worn out, he was not dis- 
satisfied with the way in which he had met them. If Milly, after all, 
had ceased to love him, no harm was done. If she still loved him, 
or was at any rate determined to be loyal to him, he was able to 
sacrifice himself for her sake and for that of the Deanes. If such 
sacrifice of himself was rendered needless, Milly must of course be 
prepared to sacrifice herself at the altar of genius. If not, Beatrice 
must be ready to accept his sacrifice of himself on the altar of 
friendship and gratitude to her and hers. It was he who would 
suffer, and with nothing but Longworth to console him. It was not 
his fault that Longworth would persistently cling to him whatever he 
might do. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Ah, is this Love that shines as Psyche’s lamp 
To show me joy, yet guide me from its star? 
They say that Love can sorrow and can sin— 
But nobly: for the Seraph’s spirit is his 
That wandered, but returned, led by the flame 
That still, ’mid outer darkness, burned within. 
But when the Cherub, lord of knowledge, fell 
From orb to orb, seeking a brighter sun 
Than Heaven’s, he turned not back : for all he’d know— 
And all can ne’er be known. 


*“* ANNIE,” said Mrs, Burnett, “is it really true that you and Beatrice 
always tell one another everything ?” 
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“ Everything. I suppose you think it’s odd for sisters? But we 
do. Why? Has she been talking to you about her fancy for leaving 
home ?” 

“No, indeed! I'd like to hear her talk that nonsense to me. Of 
course she wants to leave home. Every girl does at her age.” 

“ Oh—I don’t mean that”—-— 

“‘ And what's ‘that,’ Annie? Marrying? No, nor do I mean that. 
That would be natural. I mean they quarrel with their bread and 
butter, and the thicker it’s spread the more they grumble. You're 
all a great deal too comfortable, my dear: girls never sat in arm- 
chairs when I was one of them. It’s the unhappy homes, I think, 
that keeps people’s hearts in them.” 

“ Mine is a happy home, and I’m a girl, but I don’t want to leave 
it, I’m sure.” 

“ No—you’re vexing yourself about Bee, and your Uncle George, 
and Tom—you've got other people’s troubles on your back, and so 
much the better for you. Now what is it, Annie? You know what 
a meddlesome body Iam. I like other people’s business, I own, 
scandal and all. It’s natural at my age, and if I wearied of gossip I’d 
send for the doctor. What has happened to Bee ?” 

“You Have noticed then ?” 

“Not being blind, my dear. She’s not the same girl: and if 
she was not bad enough before, with all her frivolities and dissipa- 
tions ”—— 

“ Mrs. Burnett !” 

“ Yes—for she was just throwing away the best gift God ever gave, 
and that’s joy, for the sake of knowing a few more facts than her 
grandmothers—but that was nothing to what she is now. Has she 
looked into a book since the fire ?” 

Annie was no logician: but in the same breath to blame her sister 
for studying too much and for not studying at all struck her as 
being against the logic of fair play, which, thanks to Tom, she did 
understand. 

“All the books were burned,” she said, by way of practical 
apology. 

“ And a good thing too. Caliph Omar was a great man. I only 
wish there were more of him. But I see you're not understanding 
me, Annie—of course she can’t read the books that are burned, but 
I’m meaning that she wouldn’t read them if she had them to read. 
The change isn’t in what she does, but in what she is, Annie—don’t 
you see? She killed her own bright spirits long ago, and those are 
things that never come back again—so whose are those that she’s 
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got in place of her own? Not that they’re bright, my dear— 
reckless is nearer the word. Do you know what ‘Fey’ means? 
’Tis old-world nonsense, of course, but nonsense is not to be 
scorned, and she’s just like what we used to call ‘Fey.’ I’m half 
a Highland woman, ye know, by my mother’s side, and we see 
what nobody else sees, as everybody knows.” 

“What can you mean, Mrs. Burnett?” asked Annie, almost 
turning pale at this suggestion of superstitious terrors on the part of 
such a notorious esfrit fort as her sister’s friend. ‘You frighten 
me !” 

“ Just what I want to, my dear. I want to frighten everybody out 
of their wits: and I’ve been treated like Cassandra till now. You're 
a sensible girl, though you never heard of the differential cal- 
culus. So listen to me, Annie. When a girl has shut up her 
heart of her own free will and tried to pull out her brains by the 
edges till they’re wide enough to cover it—as if they were made of 
india-rubber, or as if ye could cover the heart, that’s a big thing, by 
the brain, that’s a small: when she tries her best to ruin her health 
by working for duty’s sake and not for the love of it: when she 
neglects that complex plant, a woman’s body, for the sake of 
manuring that simple one, a woman’s mind—for simple it is, let all 
the poets and other dunces say what they will: when she begins to 
puzzle over problems that some few millions of generations, my dear, 
with Plato, and Bacon, and Spinosa among them, haven’t answered— 
what do you think will become of her ?” 

Annie stood aghast. ‘Do you mean,” she whispered, too much 
in earnest to avoid the plain word, “ she will—die ?” 

“Worse, my dear—worse a hundred times! She'll marry the 
first man that asks her, be he who he may. And he'll be a fool, for 
there’s never a wise man would ask such a girl—-unless she has 
money, and then he’d be a knave as well, as fools mostly are. And 
she’s never said a word to you ?” 

“Never! But who”—— 

“ Ask her. ‘There are times when confession’s the best medicine 
in the world. People find they’re ashamed to speak, and that’s half 
way to being ashamed of the thought too. Perhaps she'll deny, out 
of pride : but never mind—it doesn’t follow she'll be telling a lie. If 
she denies, out of pride or shame, she’s not come to the pass of 
doing what she’d be ashamed to own.” 

It cannot be said that Mrs. Burnett was always worldly wise in her 
counsels, however she might try to give them an air of worldly 
wisdom. She treated all knots after the manner of Alexander, 
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without sufficiently thinking of saving the string. She had certainly 
succeeded in alarming Annie, for Annie knew as well at whom she 
was driving as if she had named his name. She had not failed to 
notice the strange change that had come over her sister ever since 
the night of the fire. Hitherto Beatrice had not been remarkable 
for adapting herself to other people’s ways: now she was amiability 
personified. But it was not a satisfactory sort of amiability. Annie 
knew, as well as everybody else, that universal complaisance, when 
out of character, is generally in the nature of a reparation: and 
though she never thought of comparing her sister to a servant-girl 
who does more than her duty because she has something to hide, 
nevertheless experience gave her the parallel without making it 
needful to draw set conclusions. They would have been too de- 
grading : but then dissimulation, being a vulgar thing, can hardly 
complain if it is called vulgar. Beatrice had become too soft and 
compliant for complete honesty : her tongue had lost its edge, and 
the growing hardness had died out of her eyes—which now, when she 
spoke, turned another way. 

She had committed no sin: but yet Love had come to her ina 
very different guise from that in which she had always seen him 
painted. She had not gone out of her way to look for love, but had 
kept every approach closed to sentiment, holding in earnest what 
Mrs. Burnett preached, that sentiment is waste of time. The idea 
of giving her life into another’s keeping was like suicide. But she 
had dreamed her dreams: and her very abstinence from playing at 
love had only emphasised sentiment into romance. In so far as love 
inspired self-sacrifice, it was at any rate a noble madness, and must 
bring with it the consolations belonging to noble things. Courage, 
frankness, truth, and honour must go with love hand in hand. And 
now she loved at last: and, instead of all these, love had brought 
cowardice, concealment, and even treachery in its train. It was 
nothing short of treachery in her eyes when she lay down in the 
same bed with Annie at Mrs. Burnett’s cottage and had to keep 
guard even over her dreams lest they should betray her to the sister 
whom she would never have forgiven had such a secret been Annie’s 
instead of her own. She sacrificed herself for her lover, and was 
ashamed of the sacrifice instead of glorying therein. It was even 
more like treachery to see her uncle silently condemning Tom for 
only having wished to do what she herself had actually done. Why 
then, in the name of common sense, did she not speak out and have 
it over, and rebel against a lover who bade her fill all her days with 
shame ? 
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But that has been answered, if her story has been rightly told. 

Her greatest source of shame was the cowardice that forbade her 
to raise her eyes when Mrs. Burnett was by. She had looked for- 
ward to defying her, and now all courage was gone. Suspicion had 
come with the certainty that she was suspected. She had once felt 
honoured by being allowed to touch Mrs. Burnett’s hand; and now 
her heroine had become nothing more than the intriguing mother of 
a stupid son, who was interested in keeping off every other man. 
And yet it was Mrs. Burnett into whose face she dared to look least 
of all : and it was an intense relief when this divided household was 
altogether broken up for awhile, and when she and Annie left the 
ruins of Longworth behind them. But she was not fated to escape 
so easily. She did her best to avoid a special parting with her 
hostess, but Mrs. Burnett, instead of watching for an opportunity, 
forced one. 

“My dear,” said the old lady gravely, “plain speech is always the 
best, and I see you’ve something on your mind. You'll tell me— 
and I hope you will, for I only want you to say what you mean— 
you'll tell me to mind my own business. But I won’t, and if I’ve no 
right to speak, I don’t think much of rights, as you know. If Annie 
asks you ‘Is there anything between you and young Herrick?’ what 
will you say ?” 

Those inveterately plain questioning people, who can make no 
allowance for circumstances that may make a plain answer impos- 
sible! And, alas for courage—Beatrice would have given anything 
not to be engaged to her lover for that single moment, so that she 
might be at liberty to say, angrily and scornfully,—‘‘ No.” But both 
“No” and “ Yes” were forbidden words to her now. 

“*What—what do you mean by ‘ between us’?” she could only 
ask, while her burning cheeks more than half answered. 

“ Has he told you yet he loves you, Bee, and do you care for him? 
Don’t be afraid to speak, dear ”—-— 

“ T’m not afraid.” 

“Then it’s true? And why are ye ashamed of loving him, Bee? 
Is it because he’s poor?” 

“ You own you have no right—should I not speak without asking 
if—if there was anything I might tell ?” 

“ My poor Bee! If you may tell it ever, you may tell it now. Ye 
mean to marry him some day, I suppose? You're not one of the 
girls that think it fine enough to be just engaged, and have a lover of 
their own to play with—‘keep company with,—as the maids say? 
And if ye mean to marry him, why not say so? Secret engagements 
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are very pretty things in story books and nonsense, but you're not 
in a story book, Bee; you’re real enough—and surely you don’t 
expect to make things smooth by waiting till they come round of 
themselves ?” 

“ But if there is nothing to ”—— 

“Stop, for truth’s sake, Bee! If there’s nothing—if ye could say 
‘No’ like a man, and if ye weren’t blushing like a white rose! Why 
shouldn’t ye be in love, my dear? I’d be only too happy to see ye 
over head and ears—’twould do ye all the good in the world, even if 
it came with sorrow. But what wretched influence is on ye that makes 
ye want to tell a lie? Only ye can’t, and if ye could, ye couldn’t 
to me.” 

“Mrs. Burnett!” exclaimed Beatrice hotly, taking refuge from 
shame in anger. “If you must and will know—I am engaged to Abel 
Herrick—I am proud of it—and what is right for him is right for me. 
Everybody will know it before long—he has good reasons for silence, 
and his reasons are mine. I am neither afraid nor ashamed. You 
have forced me to break a promise—that’s all; for I suppose in 
telling one I have told all the world.” 

“Eh! Is the lass clean daft?” exclaimed Mrs. Burnett, in a tone 
that startled Beatrice with its sudden and unaccustomed native 
breadth, as if she had been stung by a thistle. ‘Guid guide us 
a’! Do ye think because I like tales I bear them? What's the 
whimsies of ae love-sick lass to a’ the world? Or to me? Gang your 
ain gait—I’ll not make nor mar.” 

She had often enough seen Mrs. Burnett vehemently indig- 
nant about some public wrong, but this new outbreak of personal 
anger was the surprise of a hail-storm from a clear sky. Her 
former heroine fell yet a little further in her respect, as heroes and 
heroines will when seen too near. 

“Please let me take care of myself,” she said. “I shall do so 
very well.” 

“Then that’s more than I can, as I’ve just shown you,” said Mrs. 

3urnett with a smile, and with the quick blood still in her cheeks. 
“There—you’re quite right ; it’s neither right nor duty of mine. Only 
don’t ask me to the wedding ; I'll only lose my temper again. Poor 
lassie! Well, there’s no good crying over spilt milk, and marriages 
are written in Heaven, though it’s a queer place to write some of 
them, and silence is golden. But there’s better metal than gold, 
my dear, and so there are better things than silence—and speaking 
out’s one of them. Do you speak out, my dear, whatever he may 
say ; rebellion’s a natural right, that no oaths of allegiance or 
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obedience can vow away. Don’t think I care a penny for any- 
body to know your secret ; but I care a great deal that ye should 
tell it with your own lips and of your own free will.” 

“So that my uncle may know everything without her appearing 
in the matter,” thought Beatrice with the suspicion that belonged 
to her love for Abel. 

** And tell Annie above all. No promise can make ye false to 
her. Tell her before the sun goes down, and then ye'll be yourself 
again. Thank God, I’m not the mother of girls. There, I’ve said 
all I had to say, and more; so let’s talk about other things. Ye're 
off your books, I know, but here’s one you ought to read. It’s like 
to be the book of the day, which is odd, seeing that it ought to be 
—but I suppose it’s being written so ill makes up for its merits and 
makes it go down.” 

Beatrice was only too ready to talk about anything else under the 
sun. ‘ Why, how strange you should give me this!” she said. “It 
is the very book I was reading when”--— She stopped suddenly, 
for she was on the road that led back to Abel. “‘ Who is it by? 
What a splendid fellow he must be !” 

“You've found out that, have you ?” 

“ But who is he? You know everybody who does anything—why 
does he hide his name ?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell you, my dear. People mostly hide 
their names out of vanity of one sort or another, and I own I can’t 
guess what sort of vanity his may be. But shame’s a sort of vanity, 
and I expect he’s ashamed.” 

“Ashamed! Why, if I had been a man with such a story to 
tell ”-——— 

“ Ye’d have blown your own trumpet pretty loud, I suppose, and 
so would I. Or maybe the printers were short of capital I’s, for 
there isn’t one. If it wasn’t just impossible, I’d fancy the man didn’t 
see anything out of the common in what it’s plain he did, and only 
told his story straight out because that was part of his day’s work 
—the book was written for a newspaper, ye see. If he’d only been 
mock modest there’d have been some sort of attempt to look as if he 
were hiding what he’d done, and if he doesn’t think it worth while to 
brag he doesn’t brag of not bragging, which is more wonderful still. 
Ah, if I’d only half such a son—that could write as ill and do as 
well! Poor Dick !—he’s been to Africa, too, but he’s just slept 
through it, my dear, for all I can learn. I believe he’d sleep if the 
house was burning.” 

“‘ May'I take the book with me ?” 
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“ And welcome, my dear. It may teach ye something better than 
about Africa.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

“That there’s something unnatural about every secret, my dear ; 
and unnatural means sinful, in my tongue. Why should a girl be 
ashamed of her heart, or a man of his hands? If I ever come to know 
him, and he won’t blow his own trumpet, I’ll—I’ll blow it for him, 
that’s all.” 

“ But Nature is all one great secret herself,” said Beatrice, feeling 
that she would confess herself guilty if she left Mrs. Burnett in pos- 
session of the last word. 

“No, my dear; not a secret, but a riddle—and that’s a very dif- 
ferent thing. When next ye write, let me know when’s to be your 
wedding day, and I'll congratulate—the bridegroom.” 


Beatrice had managed to put a good face upon the end of this 
interview. In fact, in spite of her indignation at having had her 
secret thus forced from her by one whom she distrusted, she already 
felt half relieved, and longed, far more than Mrs. Burnett guessed, to 
relieve herself of her whole burden by telling Annie all. But if she 
did she might as well proclaim her secret from the house-top. Even 
if she were at liberty to speak, it would be unfair, for her own com- 
fort’s sake, to force Annie to bear half her burden. So she lay down 
once more by her sister’s side and said not a word. 

The two girls went on a short visit to a relation of their mother’s, 
while the house in Arlington Gardens was being prepared for their 
unlooked-for return to town, and till their uncle could take them 
home. Not much need be said of their visit. Beatrice was now 
so little in sympathy with all outward things, and Annie so out of 
sympathy with all but home affairs, that an ordinary visit to an ordi- 
nary house among ordinary people could not possibly have anything 
to do with their lives. Letters from Tom were the only events that 
could befall them here; and these were very few, very short, and 
very unsatisfactory. He was becoming a mystery ; and both Beatrice 
and Annie suspected that a great deal more had happened in the 
smoking-room on the night of the fire than their uncle chose to say. 
His letters, short and hurried even for one who hated letter-writing 
on principle, assumed that there was as little home news to hear as 
usual. They were all directed to Longworth, gave none but the 
vaguest address, and spoke of affairs that would be settled in time 
and were too long to explain in a letter. Under ordinary circum- 
stances they would have seen nothing strange in the matter. Tom 
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had often left home before now without explanation, and played at 
mystery, so that the news of some athletic triumph might come upon 
them all with the pleasure of a surprise, as the announcement of his 
scholarship had done. Sod used had they all once been to these 
proceedings that they were never less anxious about him than when 
he was hiding, and quite understood that imexplicable affairs 
meant a month’s training and another cup at the end of it. But 
his love affair had put a different face upon things, and none are 
so ready as girls to scent danger where it is possible that a girl 
may be concerned. It was probably not a Sultan but a Sultana who 
invariably asked “Who is she ?” when told of any misfortune, from 
an earthquake to a rainy day. 

But one morning, when their uncle had run over from Mrs. 
Burnett’s, where he was staying, Annie took courage, and asked— 

“ Have you had any real news of Tom ” ? 

“No.” 

“ Then—then something has been heard ?” 

“ Didn’t I say ‘No’? Don’t speak of Tom again!” 

The three were by themselves, or the question would never have 
been ventured, so sure were both the girls that something was wrong. 
Neither, however, had ever dreamed it would have come to such a 
pass that Beatrice and Annie should be fiercely forbidden by his own 
father to speak of Tom again. The gathering cloud must at last have 
burst with a vengeance—and Beatrice had not a word to say. If 
Tom’s guilt were thus visited, how would it fare with her own? But 
Annie’s conscience was clear. 

“Not speak of him, Uncle George ! 

“No. Never,” he said shortly. 

“Never speak of Tom? Do you mean—has he married that 
girl ?” 

“Good God, no!” 

“Then why must we never speak of him? What has he done ?” 

“What? Why? I'll tell you why. I’ve written to him twice. 
Once to the post-office at Eastington, to ask him what in the devil’s 
name he was doing there. To that I got no reply. Well, perhaps 
he did not call for letters. But then I wrote to his college.” 

“T hope—Uncle George—you wrote kindly ?” 

“T asked him what the devil he meant by his behaviour. You 
wouldn’t have me ask him to forgive me, I suppose, and let bygones 
be bygones, and come home to the fatted calf and bring his wife 
too ?” 

“Did he get that letter ?” 


” 
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“‘ Tt got to him at last, in some round-about way.’ 

“* And he has written to you ?” 

“Yes: that he had proposed and been accepted, and though he 
couldn't marry all the same—whatever that may mean—he couldn’t 
say that he wouldn’t if he could, and couldn’t come home unless I 
chose to receive him under those terms. On those terms, indeed! 
Why, that was his very offence—his very offence, Annie !” 

“ Uncle,” began Beatrice slowly, while Annie looked from one to 
the other in desperate inability to understand where the enormity of 
Tom’s offence lay, “I don’t understand. You say Tom has pro- 
posed and been accepted—doesn’t that mean they’re engaged ?” 

“Just so, Bee. And all that juggle about couldn’t and wouldn't 
is nothing but chopping logic and splitting hairs. Yes means yes, 
and no means no, and nothing can alter them.” 

* But he says he can’t marry—what does he mean ?” 

“T should think not, indeed. How's a young man that spends 
hundreds on himself to marry on a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ?” 

It was true then—the yery worst had come. Tom had lost Long- 
worth : perhaps at that moment his father’s will was signed. And 
in that case where was Longworth to go? She knew no more of 
law and business than most girls, but she knew that her uncle might 
leave Longworth as he pleased, and that, failing Tom, she and her 
sister were his natural heirs. 

Her heart sank with horror at the thought. For Tom to lose his 
inheritance was bad enough ; to lose it for a quibble was outrageous. 
But for her, the more guilty of the two, to profit by his loss—she 
could imagine no greater piece of wickedness. Supposing the will 
to be already signed—supposing anything to happen that would pre- 
vent the possibility of its being altered—supposing it to be irre- 
vocable by its nature, as it might be for all she knew of such things 
—supposing she should suddenly find herself mistress of Longworth 
because she had been a hypocrite and a traitor! “She would reject 
the inheritance, of course, but that would not help Tom: and if her 
uncle died to-morrow he would die believing in her. It was she who 
had once been harder on Tom’s folly than anybody, and now his 
fault was less than her own, for he had disobeyed openly. The web 
of her concealment was entangling itself terribly. She ought to 
speak out on the spot—her promise to Abel was surely never meant 
to extend to this length, and he would surely approve. 

The task ought to have been easy, and once upon a time she 
would have found it so. But there was something in her relation to 
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Abel that, in an indefinable way, reduced her to a kind of moral 
chaos. She was determined to be sure that he was right, and was 
therefore bound to set down her own natural instincts, when they 
opposed his reason, as rebellious temptations to do wrong. “ There- 
fore,” in a girl’s hands, is as dangerous as a razor in the hands 
of a child: and somehow that: absolute, unassailable rightness 
of his had managed, ever since the first moment of their 
engagement, to be in direct conflict with every instinct that was 
hers. And honesty is not at home-in chaos. She would have to 
proclaim herself a traitor to Annie, and to have flown in the 
face of her uncle almost at the very moment in which he had made 
his views known : her concealment would be proof enough for them 
that she had known she was doing wrong, and her confession would 
have been wrung from her, not by her desire to do right, but by the 
necessity of not doing what was morally impossible. Her uncle had 
been her father: and in this family to-do wrong deliberately and 
knowingly had hitherto been a thing unknown. It was not easy for 
the pride of the flock to stoop from her high place and to confess 
“T have placed myself by my own act below you all.” All the 
household traditions that had surrounded her from the first dawn of 
memory held her back from even seeming to break them. She felt 
herself to be the evil angel of the house, importing into its troubles 
and misfortunes an element of guilt and sin. 

Her decision had to be made in a moment: she spent it in waver- 
ing, and the moment slipped by. It was in all the misery of self- 
abasement that she sat down to write her first letter to her lover in 
order to submit to him a case of conscience that she ought to have 
settled for herself off-hand. She had often had occasion to write 
him small notes during the time when he had almost formed part of 
the family, and this made it all the harder for her to write under 
conditions that had so suddenly and so completely changed. Milly 
herself had less difficulty in writing her first real letter to Abel than 
she. ‘The matter became, under her thoughts, almost too delicate 
and shadowy to write about at all, and her pen seemed to have lost 
its power of going straight to the simplest thing. It was not a love- 
letter in form, for she had none before her to answer: she was 
writing as to her spiritual director, and, except for the want of a 
formal beginning, hardly differed from what she might have written 
to a favourite clergyman, had her new necessity for throwing herself 
upon something or somebody led her into church grooves. 

With absolute and unquestioning confidence that he would see all 


things as she saw them, she made an opportunity of posting her letter 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876, R 
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secretly to the Temple, and felt herself burdened with the conscious- 
ness of having done one wrong thing more. The worst part of her 
offence, in her own eyes, was, next to its treachery, its air of petty 
vulgarity. That she, Beatrice Deane, should be running secretly to 
the post, like an idiotic school-girl or romantic housemaid—almost 
worse than the tragic word, treachery, was the vulgar word, sly. 
She had not her lover's talent for discovering, under all conceivable 
circumstances, that whatever he did was done with the purest and 
noblest motives in the world. 


CHAPTER XII. 


*Tis naught but the lilt of an auld sang, 
As auld as the hills may be: 

But there’s muckle sooth in an auld sang, 
And the hills they daurna lee— 


And ’tis naught but the love of a still heart, 
As still as the snow may fa’— 

But there’s muckle love in a still heart 
O’ the love that’s best of a’. 


AND now she and Annie and Mr. Deane were back in Arlington 
Gardens. Abel had only answered her letter by a line or two to say 
that it was impossible to discuss a step of such vital importance as the 
public announcement of their engagement without a full knowledge 
of all the circumstances, and by word of mouth. He for one, he 
said, could not understand such a final rupture between a father and 
his only son: and if that was impossible, the old reasons for tem- 
porary silence still continued. ‘There was not a word in the short 
letter with which Beatrice could find fault, unless it was too sen- 
sible and too unappreciative of the burden that she was bearing for 
him. He was right, of course, for that she was determined : but the 
right way seemed bitterly cold. Every day that came felt like a new 
load. Whenever her uncle left the house for an hour she dreaded 
that some utterly preposterous accident might prevent her ever 
seeing him alive again. 

But at last Abel found time to call. It was in the evening, after 
dinner, and her uncle and sister were in the room, so that with her 
mind full of her own troubles she had to help discuss such trifles as 
the fire for the hundredth time. She looked to his eyes for an 
answer to her question, but they gave none, and there seemed no 
chance of saying a word to him alone. Had they not been engaged 
she might easily have made a hundred: but she felt as if every look 
and movement of hers were being watched, and as if it were unsafe 
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to do or say the most common-place things. Presently her last 
shadow of a chance seemed gone. “Herrick—I want to talk to 
you,” said her uncle, and carried him off to his study. Her heart 
beat fast, for she was sure it was to be about Tom. Abel wasa 
lawyer—was he going to be asked to draw up the will? In that case 
he, like her, would have but one course open to him, and that very 
night her engagement would be known. Could not she manage to 
get one word ? 

It was just possible—she might run down into the hall before 
them, come upstairs again slowly, let her uncle pass by, and speak 
to Abel for just one moment on the stairs. Down she went—to be 
met at the bottom by Captain Burnett, who had just been told they 
were at home. 

She may be forgiven for losing her temper then. He was no 
longer Sleepy Dick—he was the impersonation of Conscience, deter- 
mined to enter, whether she would or no. “Then let it all go,” 
she thought recklessly to herself, “let it all come out how and when 
it will. I must take my chance, and,can do nothing more.” 

This time the Captain did hold out his hand: and when she re- 
passed Abel on the stairs he was so close to her heels that she could 
not say a word. The two young men looked at one another ina 
way that might pass for a bow, and she noticed that Abel’s was the 
more like a bow of the two. Annie had not seen Captain Burnett 
since his return from his travels, and she welcomed lam warmly. He 
had always been rather a favourite of hers—there was some natural 
affinity between the girl whom nobody ever thought of because she 
possessed no self, and the man whom nobody ever thought of 
because he was generally supposed to think of nobody, himself 
included. 

“ And so you have really been all over the world!” said Annie. 
“‘ How terribly tired you must be! I suppose you do nothing but 
sleep now ?” 

“Well, you know, there are beds to be found in most parts of the 
world. The great advantage of England is that there are no mos- 
quitoes.” 

“And how did you like Africa? Bee is full of it just now—I 
suppose you know all about that book that everybody seems to be 
reading ?” 

“ Africa? No, I can’t say I do like it much. It’s very hot, and 
big, and thirsty—but you know all that, I suppose.” 

“Are you describing yourself? If you are, you shall have some 
tea. But if you don’t like it, why did you go there ?” 
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“Why do we go anywhere ?” 

“‘ Business, I suppose—or pleasure ?” 

* Well, it is certainly one of those that brings me here.” He was 
putting on again that languid tone which to Beatrice was now 
doubly odious—it had once seemed_part of his nature, and she had 
pardoned him on the ground that he could not help his mis- 
fortunes. But now it seemed like the affectation of himself, as if he 
were not only unable to care about anything but determined to 
show that he did not care. 

“ Africa is not all alike,” she said, impatiently, while her ears 
were trying to follow her heart into her uncle’s study. “I daresay 
it is possible to make oneself very comfortable there. Have you seen 
the book Annie was speaking of? That is my sort of traveller—a 
man with a purpose in him, not a lounging tourist, but a man who 
is eager to sacrifice himself for something, if it’s ever so small—if 
it’s only a dream.” 

The Captain’s eyes opened full upon her, and for one passing 
moment she almost thought that a miracle had been performed—she 
saw the fire'of life in their sleepy darkness. 

* And what’s going on in London?” he asked, more lazily even 
than before. 

“Oh, much the same as usual,” said Beatrice. _ “ The fact is I 
know as little about London as you do about Africa.” 

“* Bee!” protested Annie in defence of the Captain, who she 
thought was being hardly used. ‘“ We have but just come our- 
selves.” 

“ And I too.” 

“ And where are you going next? Not Africa again?” 

“Well—no. But I might. I’m here for the present, any way.” 

“T really can’t make you out,” said Annie. “ Everybody always 
calls you the laziest of mankind, and yet you seem to spend your 
life in wandering about—working harder at doing nothing—are you 
quite sure you are not the wandering Jew?” 

“‘Well—suppose we say it’s my nature. My father was just as 
easy-going, I’ve heard, as my mother isn’t, so I suppose I take 
after both of them. One can’t account for one’s destiny you 
know.” 

“Yes, one can,” said. Beatrice. ‘“ Laziness is not a poetical 
word, so it’s called destiny. \.Of.course everybody is destined to 
do nothing if he doesn’t try to-do something, and to do wrong if 
he doesn’t take what’s right into his own hands. I hate ”—— 

She stopped in sudden confusion, It was her former self 
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speaking to her out of the past, and its voice startled her—de ¢ 
fabula narratur. What was she doing but yielding to destiny in this 
sense, and with open eyes? 

‘“You are quite right, Miss Deane,” said the Captain, without 
showing the least sign that the cap fitted. ‘“ By the way,” he said 
turning to Annie, “do you ever sing still? If you don’t, I wish 
you would now.” 

“ T still try—and I will now, if African music hasn’t spoiled you for 
my old songs. On the whole, though, I think you had better ask 
Bee. I’m not the prima donna, you know.” 

“ No—please don’t ask me,” said Beatrice. ‘‘ Captain Burnett 
and I are old musical enemies, ani I own I’m not good-natured 
enough to commit treason to art, even in my own small way. He 
is Italian, you know, and I am German to the core, so we feel to one 
another like Garibaldino and Tedesco.” 

“Then I will be English, and keep the balance even,” said 
Annie, sitting down to the piano. Hier sister’s new-born amiability 
was certainly not upon her to-night, and she had to exert all her own 
good-nature—not that that was hard—to make the traveller’s first 
reception in Arlington Gardens a little more like Africa in warmth, 
and less like the North Pole. The Captain, who was a connoisseur 
in a languid and operatic style, stood by her and helped to turn over 
the leaves—he had not troubled himself to answer Beatrice’s sarcasm 
or to press her to change her mind. Beatrice herself remained 
sitting in a low chair over the fire, and amused herself by disar- 
ranging the coals, thrusting especially at one special piece of 
black coal whose half likeness to a human profile irritated her 
nerves. She was angry with herself, and wished that Captain 
Burnett would take himself off to Africa again for good and all. 
He was playing that night the part of her evil genius—first preventing 
her from speaking to Abel the single word upon which their whole 
immediate future might depend, and then compelling her to use 
words that had now become hypocrisy. 

And yet—though she was not thinking of Dick Burnett, but of 
the conversation that might be going on downstairs—she felt without 
thinking that he also was, like everybody else about her but Annie, 
not wholly what he seemed. . It was impossible that any man of 
such a nature, who seemed to think it too much trouble even to 
talk, should be consumed with such a demon of useless restlessness 
without any apparent cause. Many a girl would have pretended to 
sigh as she thought with a smile, “ Poor fellow ! he is broken-hearted 
—and I am the cause.” But even she knew masculine nature a little 
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too well to be able to find food for vanity. To go toAfrica and kill or 
be killed by lions is a conventional ending for a broken-hearted hero, 
but broken-hearted men who are not heroes go in general to the 
proper quarter and have their hearts repaired or else put the pieces 
on a shelf, lock up the cupboard, pocket the key, and go about 
their business, or no business, as if nothing had happened out of the 
way. Who ever knew, personally, a really broken-hearted man? 
Whatever he might do, however, was certainly nothing to her: even 
to his own mother it seemed te be immaterial where he went, or 
when, or why ; but then it was true that her son was the only animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, whichever he might be, in whom Mrs. Burnett 
found interest impossible. “And no wonder,” thought Beatrice, 
giving another impatient dig at the coal. 

Her reverie was disturbed by the turning of the door-handle : and, 
while Annie was in the middle of a last new baliad and Captain 
Burnett was practically out of the way, Abel crossed the room to her, 
alone. She glanced up at him quickly, but, as before, his face told 
her nothing. He took her hand, and held it, under cover of the 
music, as long as he dared: she let him hold it passively, though 
this was not in the bargain, and was a needless addition to her 
many sins. The touch sent no thrill through her, except of discom- 
fort and almost of annoyance at his taking advantage of turned backs, 
and she was relieved when he let her hand go. 

“What has happened?” she asked in a low tone, which unwil- 
lingness to disturb the music would naturally exeuse. ‘‘ What has he 
said to you ?” 

“Who? Mr. Deane? Nothing—he has only been talking about 
the case—that’s all.” 

“ What case? Not about Tom ?” 

“ The Longworth claim. Don’t you know?” 

“‘T haven’t heard. But Uncle George never tells us anything now. 
The old times are all over—we are a houseful of secrets and troubles. 
He said nothing about Tom at all ?” 

“No. But do you say you don’t know that a claim has been made 
to your uncle’s estates by somebody professing to represent the 
last of the Vanes—the grandchild of that cavalry officer in the 
library ?” 

“A claim to Longworth!” she exclaimed: but at the same time 
her heart was lightened of a heavy load. This, and not Tom, might 
be her uncle’s main trouble after all. 

*“* Yes—but you need not be alarmed. It is an idle one. It is 
a mere attempt on the part of some pettifogging attorney to make a 
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bill of costs, I should say. Still of course it vexes your uncle. I 
suppose I ought not to have told you, as he has not, but of course I 
assumed you knew all about it, and in any case there are no secrets 
between you and me.” 

“ You have thought of what I asked you—what ought I to do?” 


‘** Let Fortune’s gifts at random flee ”— 


sang Annie, for her listener would not have been his mother’s son 
if she had not been marched at last into Burns, 


‘* They ne’er shall draw a wish from me, 
Supremely blest with love and thee” — 


But she had but one listener: and if she had three, the other two 
would have agreed with the sentiment as well as the one. 

“ What is there to do?” asked Abel. “I have thought over your 
letter—well. But—you may be quite sure, Beatrice, that your uncle 
will never disinherit his only son.” 

“So you think—but the fear of it—the chance that Longworth 
may come to me and Annie one day! Annie would refuse it, of 
course, and I should feel it had come to me by a crime.” 

** A crime, Beatrice ?” 

“Don’t you understand? Why are you keeping our engagement 
secret at all ?” 

“ Ah—you mean that if your cousin is bent on marrying a girl who 
is not a lady, you are engaged to—I see.” 

“ How can you turn my words so! As if I meant”—— 

“Ft comes to that.” 

“ Whatever it comes to—dear Abel—we must not think of our- 
selves so much as to risk doing a lifelong injury to Tom.” 

“*God forbid !” 

“ Then let us speak at once and have it over. Other girls do get 
engaged secretly I know, and I don’t know how they bear it, but it 
is killing me. As it is, I have not been able to keep it a secret 
altogether. Mrs. Burnett knows.” 

“Mrs. Burnett! Good God—then everybody knows.” 

““ No—she will not use my confession against me. You area 
man, Abel—you have nothing to go through—but you don’t know 
what I have to bear every day—all sorts of things much too small 
to tell, but happening always, and great enough at the time. It’s 
like being sent mad by constant water drops. But it’s nothing to 
what I shall have to bear if I rob Tom of his inheritance—I, who 
deserve to lose it ten thousand times more than he.” 

“Listen to me,” said Abel quickly and impressively, just laying his 
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hand again upon hers, though less with the touch of the lover than of 
an advocate who wishes to give all the weight he can to his words. 
“IT quite understand. I am only a man, as you say, but one cannot 
be a poet in heart without knowing well enough what a girl has to 
bear and feel. I love you so much that I want to spare you every- 
thing. You own I am right—therefore Iam. If our engagement 
is announced now—and your uncle is very bitter against Toni, and 
all the more because he says so littlk—you know how he used 
to be always talking of Tom when everything was well: I say, if 
our engagement is announced now he will be embittered a hundred 
times more. He will think we are all in a conspiracy to increase 
his troubles. Do you think he will pardon Tom because he blames 
you? On the contrary, your speaking out will harm your cousin 
more, infinitely more, than your silence possibly can. At worst 
would it not be far better to help Tom by letting Longworth come 
to you? You may be sure I would help you do everything for one 
who has done so much for me.” 

“ Yes—but it would be cheating Uncle George all the same.” 

“ Do you think that I—How cheating, by saving him from doing 
a great wrong?” 

“ Would it not be doing evil that good may come?” 

“No. And if it were—is it not rank selfishness to care for one’s 
own soul, even, in preference to absolute justice and another’s 
welfare? I can imagine circumstances in which to refrain from 
doing wrong would be a sin—and there is no question of doing 
wrong here.” , 

“T would do anything in the world ”——. 

“Of course—and so would I. Just think—in the first place the 
breach is hopeless : that I know. Quarrels about words always are. 
That being so, would you, by your own act, put it out of your power 
to make the effects of the quarrel null and void ?” 

“Let Uncle George leave Longworth to Annie, then—but not 
to me.” 

Hitherto Longworth and generous unselfishness had pulled toge- 
ther so well as to convince Abel that they were inseparable. Their 
sudden attempt to pull different ways took him by surprise—that there 
must be some method of making their heads point the same way he 
was sure. It was terribly perverse on Beatrice’s part not to see 
that as well as he: and he found himself floundering about and 
compelled to use the same arguments over and over again in order 
to give the light time to come. It could not be his duty to help 
Beatrice throw away Longworth without thereby giving it to Tom. 
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“« Beatrice !” he began again, not knowing what he was going to 
say, but knowing at what he was driving, and taking his chance of 
getting there, “I have some influence over your uncle, and, for Tom’s 
sake, it must not be impaired. While he lives and while he trusts 
me Tom’s cause is not desperate. I can easily discover what his 
real intentions are, und if he is bent upon doing what is unjust he shall 
not do it blindly.” 

“It would be useless if he did. Neither Annie nor I would 
touch what ought to be Tom’s. You would despise us if we thought 
of it.” 

“Longworth must go somewhere.” 

‘‘ If Tom would not take the income, we could save it, and leave 
everything to his children.” 

“His children? But if the will settled everything upon Annie’s 
and yours, and in case of failure of issue upon some stranger? My 
dear Beatrice, there would be trustees and all sorts of things and 
people that you don’t understand.” 

“Then we would leave Tom everything we saved.” 

* And to do that you must have Longworth. You are arguing in 
a circle, you see. And Annie’s husband might not see things in the 
same light as you and I.” 

“ Oh, Abel, I don’t know what to do! Of course you are right, 
and of course I am a fool. What ought I to do ?” 

“Leave me in a position to make your uncle do justice to Tom 
before it is too late. Leave me free to prove my birth and win you 
fairly in the new way that is now open to me. Leave yourself able 
to do justice so far as you can, if I fail. Be patient for a little while, 
a very little while. Sacrifice your own feelings for the sake of right 
and justice at the end. Right and justice are cold words, dear 
Beatrice, and yours is a warm heart: take away their coldness by 
putting your heart on their side.” 

“Then we must be silent still? I must still only bear?” 

“ For a very little while. Remember, your burden is mine. What- 
ever you have to bear, I bear too.” 

“ Command me, then.” 

“T do command you.” 

“'Then—you know best—be it as you will.” 


Annie had more than once made an attempt to leave the piano in 
order to interrupt this half-whispered conversation by the fire. She 
by no means tried to drown it with her voice, but, on the contrary, 
sang soft songs as softly as she could, trying to catch a word or two here 
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and there. But ‘she could hear nothing, for her singing voice was 
clear and high, while Beatrice’s whisper was carefully managed and 
Abcl’s was of the deep sort that never passes beyond the ears that it 
addresses. At last she closed her music, and rose. But Captain 
Burnett detained her. 

“ Please !” he said, opening the music again. “I don’t want to run 
away, and I must if you stop singing.” 

“ Why, I never heard of such a compliment! If I were Grisi you 
could say no more.” 

**It isn’t a compliment. I am really very comfortable, and you see 
Herrick isn’t one of my friends.” 

“T wonder whether he still cares about Bee?” thought Annie’s 
kind heart. “ Does he suspect anything too? Poor fellow! I wish 
she had taken him !—Nor is he a particular friend of mine either,” 
she said. “ But}don’tfyou think Bee ought to be made to sing? I 
wonder you_asked a*grasshopper to chirp when there’s a nightin- 
gale in the room.” It,was by these little speeches of mutual admiration 
that the Deanes had been in the habit of irritating or amusing their 
acquaintances, and the habit survived the implicit belief in one another 
whence it sprang. 

“ Will’you sing one more song, if you’re not tired? . . . . By 
the way,” he said, when this was over, “ you say you don’t particularly 
like Herrick. Why?” 

“ Because I don’t. Why don’t you ?” 

“ Well—honestly—because your sister likes him a great deal too 
well. Of course that’s nothing to me: when a thing’s over it’s over : 
but I couldn’t}bear to think of your sister throwing herself away on 
any but the bestfman going. The best man all round, I mean. A 
cad may be clever, and well-behaved, and all that, but he’s pretty 
sure to be something more.” 

Annie smiled with pleasure at what she set down as a sudden out- 
burst of jealousy. If the impassive Captain wes capable of being 
piqued ever so little, he might have a chance still. 

“*T don’t know exactly what a cad means,” she said. “It’s a great 
word of Tom’s, and seems to mean a great deal, but what it means I 
don’t think he always knew himself—so I won’t call Mr. Herrick that 
till 1 know what you mean. But I do not like him, and never did, 
and never shall.” 

“That’s because you do know what a cad is, though you can’t 
explain it any more than I. But it’s my opinion not one woman in 
a hundred does know. Is there any mischief done yet? You know 
what I mean.” 





A Dog and his Shadow. 


“T hope not.” 

“Only hope not? Then I’m in a deuced awkward fix, that’s all. I 
suppose it’s because he saved her from the fire ?” 

“T don’t know. A great deal has happened since you have been 
gone. We are not the same people you used to know, at all. I think 
we are the most unhappy family in the world.” 

“*So was the countryman’s, when the frozen snake thawed,” said 
the Captain, but so much to his beard that she did not hear, while 
she ran her fingers up and down the keys—loudly now, for it was her 
turn to keep her conversation from being overheard. Abel would 
have been the first to be amazed by the suggestion of such a com- 
parison: but then the Captain would have been equally puzzled by 
the spirit of chivalry that remains unsoiled by any mud through which 
it happens to be forced to wade. ‘“‘ Please sing just one more song,” 
he said aloud. 

The fact was that the Captain wanted to think. And as that, with 
him, was a slow process, he must be left thinking. 


(Toa be continued.) 





TABLE TALK: 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Apropos of the recent reburial in Paris of the assassinated 
generals, Clement Thomas and Lecomte, with funeral honours, 
Mr. Adolphe Smith, who was present when the crime was com- 
mitted, being himself at the moment a fellow prisoner with those 
officers, sends me some interesting notes. Mr. Smith was conducted 
by his captors to the Rue des Rosiers on the 18th of March, 187;, 
and bears witness to the efforts made by the officers in command to 
save the two generals from the violence of the mob. To prevent the 
threatened lynching the generals were conducted down into the 
yard, and while they were pushing their way through the crowd a 
shot was heard and General Clement Thomas fell ; whereupon some 
soldiers of the 88th line seized General Lecomte, thrust him to the 
wall, and shot him down. There was no trial, ceremony, or delibera- 
tion whatever. M. Clement, the author of several popular songs and 
the representative of the Montmartre district in the Commune, re- 
lated to Mr. Smith afterwards the following’ notable story connected 
with the assassination. “I was walking along the Boulevard 
Extérieur,” said M. Clement, “when I met a workman who greeted 
me, in tones of the maddest exultation, with the announcement that 
‘the justice of the people had at last been accomplished.’ In 
answer to my demand for explanations the man told how he remem- 
bered following his mother amidst the barricades of June, 1848, 
when he was only ten years old; how his mother recognised her 
husband among a band of prisoners near the Place Pigalle ; how she 
heard the immediate order for her husband’s execution without trial ; 
how she pleaded in vain at the officer’s feet for mercy and for a trial 
before a proper tribunal ; how the officer remained immovable, and 
how, seeing that she prolonged her farewell embrace beyond the 
patience of the soldiers, the shots were fired, and husband and wife 
died together. The boy, thus in a terrible moment made an orphan, 
remembered the face of that officer, recognised him in. General 
Clement Thomas at the Rue des Rosiers twenty-three years later ; was 
assured upon inquiry that this was indeed the same man on whose 
order the father and husband and wife were shot down together at 
the barricades—and he fired the shot which brought down General 
Thomas and which sealed the fate of the two officers who were the 
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first victims of the civil war of 1871 and whose assassination has 
just been made the subject of a solemn celebration.” M. Clement 
told this story, it appears, with all possible seriousness and earnest- 
ness, and there appears to be some warrant for it in the fact that 
General Clement Thomas undoubtedly took part in those informal 
sentences and executions at the barricades of 1848 which bore a 
terrible resemblance to the lawless deeds of the Commune in 1871. 
WHEN the Vendéme Column was pulled down its history was told, 
and now that it has been reconstructed its history has been repeated. 
In each case authorities were agreed that Napoleon I. was the 
first author of the idea of this column. Mr. Adolphe Smith asks me 
for an opening in “Table Talk” to point out that this is an error, 
for in 1793 the National Convention opened a competition for 
patriotic designs. The decree ran thus: “The cannons taken from 
the enemy shall be consecrated to the construction of a colossal 
monument: the people shall be represented by a statue standing 
erect. Victory shall supply the bronze.” In answer to the decree 
the famous painter David produced the designs, which the Emperor 
resuscitated after the victory of Austerlitz, characteristically order- 
ing his own statue to be placed on the summit instead of the 
allegorical figure of “the people.” Mr. Smith, who stood in the 
crowd and saw the column demolished, has preserved many records 
connected with the event. Among the papers which he has sub- 
mitted to my inspection is the decree of the Commune under which 
the column was destroyed, and as I do not remember to have seen it 
quoted in connection with the rebuilding of the monument, I repro- 
duce it here as a curiously interesting memento of the spirit and 
feeling which animated the dominant party in Paris in 1871 :—‘‘ The 
Commune of Paris—considering that the Imperial column on the 
Place Vend6me is a barbarous monument, a symbol of brutal force 
and false glory, an affirmation of militarism, a negation of inter- 
national right, a permanent insult of the conquerors towards the 
conquered, and a perpetual attack on one of the three great 
principles of the French Republic, ‘fraternity’—decrees: That 
the column on the Place Vendéme shall be demolished.” The 
ieading article of the Oficial Journal, the day after the column was 
brought to the ground, concluded by declaring that “if ever any monu- 
ments were ‘raised by the Commune they would only perpetuate the 
memory of some glogious conquest achieved in the field of science, 
labour, or liberty.” Somehow these Communistic views respecting the 
famous column do not sound quite so shocking to-day as they did in 
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the year 1871, when we were watching the conflict between Paris and 
Versailles. 


Tue phrase “sweetness and light” does not originate with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the prophet of the creed of civilisation known by 
that title. My friend Mr. Schiitz Wilson has just picked it out of 
Swift’s “ Battle of the Books,” where it occurs in the apologue of 
“ The Spider and the Bee.” ‘The spider, students of the works of the 
great satirist will remember, boasted that the fabric which he spins is 
produced from within himself, without obligation to external sources ; 
while the bee, acknowledging his indebtedness to nature for the raw 
materials of his workmanship, points to the superior value of the two 
products of his industry, honey and wax, “furnishing mankind,” he 
says, “with the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.” ‘The 
synthesis reduces Mr. Arnold’s philosophy of modern civilisation to 
‘honey and wax ;” but Mr. Arnold and Dean Swift’s bee concur in 
the opinion that sweetness and light are the two noblest of things, 
which seems to indicate that the philosophy takes its name from the 
apologue. 


I poust whether Mr. Annesley Mayne or your Irish correspondent 
(writes one of my correspondents touching a philological question 
that has been discussed of late in these pages) has quite 
fathomed the mystery of why an Irishman should make “ meat” 
rhyme with “late,” but should be able to pronounce “ meet” 
as well (or as badly) as an Englishman. The theory of your 
Irish correspondent seems to assume that the Irish peasant 
invariably knows how to spell; while Mr. Mayne goes too far in 
asserting that when the English language was introduced into Ireland 
the sound of “ea” in “ great” was the universal sound of “ea.” 
On the contrary, an examination of the rhymes of Spenser (an 
Englishman who pronounced English in Ireland at the critical date) 
tends to show that “ea” at that time denoted a somewhat lengthened 
sound of “e” in “met,” like the sound of the first “‘e” in the 
Italian word “bene.” I cannot, after some search, find an instance 
where he uses “ great,” or any similar word, with its now common 
and obvious rhymes of “late,” “fate,” &c. It always belongs to the 
class of rhymes that includes “ threat,” “entreat,” “seat” (as in 
Sonnets I. and ITI.), ‘‘ head,” “ stead,” “thread,” and so on. A full 
analysis would be out of all proportion to the importance of the 
question, but the result is that “ea” never rhymes with the long 
“a” and yet never, demonstrably at least, with the long ‘‘ee.” In 
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Shakespeare’s 23rd Sonnet “breast” rhymes with “ expressed.” 
But when the exigencies of accent or the difficulty of pronouncing 
the pure “e” sound (as before the letter “r”) required a more 
decided sound, “retreat,” for example, might become practically 
indistinguishable from “retrate” (so written), and “appear” would 
rhyme with “were” or “ here,” whatever the pronunciation of these 
may have been. Something approaching to a general rule may be 
thus stated. The English sound of “ea,” as we pronounce it in 
“dead,” ran into the long double “ee” to avoid confusion with 
another word, as of “wheat” with “wet,” “seat” with “set,” 
“beat” with “bet,” “meat” with “met,” “neat” with “net,” 
“read” with “red,” “glean” with “glen,” “mean” with 
“men,” “dean” with “den.” Conversely, when distinction 
was gained by retaining the pure sound it was retained, as 
where “dead” is already ‘distinguished from “ deed,” “head” from 
“heed,” “bread” from “breed.” Your Irish correspondent is 
doubtlessly right in holding that an Englishman of a later period 
would, where he had a choice between two possible changes, prefer 
the thin sound: and this preference would naturally extend itself 
even where there was no occasion. In general, however, where no 
change was required no change would be made. But here enters 
another element for consideration. We English, if we ever had it, 
have lost the trilled final “ r”; and it is impossible to give the old 
pure sound of “ea” before an untrilled “r.” Not only so, but we 
have almost lost the old pure sound of the long “e” altogether ; 
his pronunciation of a word like “bene” is the brand of an 
Englishman in Italy. He pronounces it like “bay-ne.” Our attempt 
results in pronouncing “ bear”—‘“ tear,” like “bare ”—“ tare,” 
unless we take refuge in our favourite thin sound, as in “ near,” 
“clear,” &c. Hence our attempt to pronounce some words purely, 
as “ great,” “break,” &c., ends in “grate,” “brake,” and so on. 
But an Irishman can trill his final “ r’s ” and can pronounce the pure 
Italian “e,” and so he invariably pronounces “ea” rightly. “Mate” 
does not represent the Irish pronunciation of “meat”: “ Méte (with 
the French accented é) is nearer. An Irishman adheres to the true 
sound ; an Englishman errs partly by an instinctive tendency to 
literary expediency, partly by a slovenly style of vocalising—just as 
would be expected from a talking nation on the one hand and a 
writing nation on the other. By the way, “tea” used ‘to be called 
“tay”—a clumsy imitation of the continental long “e,” and there- 
fore an excéllent illustration of the general significance of ‘‘ea.” The 


7” 


Irishman still says not “tay,” but “ #hé 
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ANOTHER correspondent, an Irishman again, favours the theory of 
Mr. W. Annesley Mayne to the effect that words in “ ea” were formerly 
pronounced, in England, not as we now sound such words as “ meat,” 
‘“‘treat,” &o., but in the same manner in which we still pronounce 
“great” and “break.” As indirect evidence he quotes the words of 
Falstaff “If reasons were as plenty as blackberries I would give no 
mana reason upon compulsion,” being of opinion that in Shake- 
speare’s time “reason” was pronounced “ raisin,” and that hence 
there was in the sentence a Shakespearian pun now wholly lost to 


English readers. 


NEWSPAPER English — or perhaps I should rather say penny-a- 
liner’s English—is of course an abomination. We all detest 
“ovation,” and “inauguration,” and the various other grandiose 
words which the penny-a-liner uses with such wonderful inaccuracy. 
But I hear that somebody lately has objected to the word “‘parapher- 
nalia,” as commonly used now, because in its original application it 
was employed to describe what we might call the “vousseau or 
personal and portable property of a bride. But if such an 
objection Lolds good, I do not see how we are to express 
our meaning at all in any words borrowed from ancient tongues. 
What of such words as “sycophant,” and “parasite,” and 
“ gymnast,” and “ angel,” and ever so many others, which are taken 
from the Greek, and which as we use them have hardly any trace 
left in them of their original meaning? Some of these words, to be 
sure, may be said to have been perverted from their original meaning 
by Latin or even by Greek writers before our time ; but it is not 
easy to say what philological statute of limitations marks the precise 
point where responsibility ceases to exist. It is better not to be 
too nice—not to be, at all events, more nice than wise. There are 
some words taken from the Greek, and in very common use to-day, 
which, if we insisted on having their original meaning brought out, 
would create some consternation among scrupulous people. Nor does 
there seem to be much use in insisting too strongly even upon extreme 
fidelity to the original in the matter of spelling. We have happily got 
rid, or nearly so, of “ Sphynx” and ‘‘ Syren,” but every one writes 
“Bosphorus” instead of “ Bosporus” (or rather ‘ Bosporos”), 
although our way of spelling it quite extinguishes the connection of 
the place with the classic legend which gives it its name. Perhaps 
we must plead to be allowed to write, as Macklin contended that 
he had a right to argue, even though we do not know Greek. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 





STABLES 

The advantages of Iron Man aad other fittings for Stables are now so fuliy recognised, that it is difficult 
te find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
tind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect manner ible to cleanliness and health. Tus St. Pancras Ironwork Company has originated 
Teetnaahes of eapeevements in every detail of stable fittings, so that complete safety may be secur d by 
ing them. The Company’s inventions have been adop pb i Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 

of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Koyal Families of France, 
Germany, Italy; the Viceroy of Egypt, and many other Princes; and by the leading members of the aristocracy 








A great of Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
at Sr. Pawcras Inonworxs, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northera, 
and Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 





Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stampa, 
STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price 1s. 6d., or 
post free for 20 stamps. 


THE ST, PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. N.W. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


If you have never tried 


E JOHN GOSNELL& CO’S 


CHERRY 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


Do so at Once, 








And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH. 


If your Chemist or 
Perfumer does not 
keep it, you will 
greatly oblige by 
forwarding his name 
and address, with 
18 Stamps, to 


essrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 93, Upper Thames 8&t., London, 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST. 


*SSANAZLIHA AUAIIT TXVad * 49 HLAGL 
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‘COUGHS; COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 





CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the Bee &.Ciherstiyes render it of vital 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, which the words, “Dr. J. Corts 
Brow nz’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. e 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlor odyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lor d-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misre presentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chlorodyne. 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and spasmodic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to me Fm and irritation in whatever 
organ, and from whateve: cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effects.” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., AND 4s. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 








Sole Manufacturer, J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O0. 
THE TWO BEST SIXPENNY MAGAZINES OF THE DAY. 








Now Ready for February, seventy-two pages Royal 8vo, 
Che Charing Cross Magazine. 


Now Ready for February, seventy-two pages Imperial 8vo, 





Pondon and Hrighton Bagazine. 


CONTENTS 


Three New Novels by Eminent Authors, Novelettes, Tales, 
Essays, Sketches, Poems, Translations, Scientific, 
Art, Philosophical and Dramatic Papers by a 
specially selected staff. 








Lowpon: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
And all Booksellers and Bookstalls in Tomm end Country. 
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GRANT'S -M: 


RELLA! oe BRANDY, 


"Ms ‘supplied to HerMafesty at a 


Palaces, 


And to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United Kin idm| The delicious product of the famed 


Kent Morellas. Supersedes Wine in niafy households. 


most valuable Tonic. 


42s. net, per Dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. 


GRANT’S; MORELLA;| CHERRY. BRANDY, 


“ The Sportsman’s Spécial 


ality.’ 


50s. net per Dozen, prepaid: Cdtriage free in England. 


This quality—which please observe is not supplied unless distinctly and specially ordered— 
contains more Brandy and less Sacchatine than the above “ Queen’s Quailzty,’’ and has been specially 


prepared for the Hunting Field, &c. 


rder through any 
T.. GRANT, 


ine Merchant or direct of 
DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONE. 





SULPHINE,—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 


numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, tos 


gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe; it 


revents 


undue fermentation of the food in jthe stomach, and thereby cures flatulent indigestion 


and all their attendant ills. 





SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 


Bronchial Affections, for which it should be used as a gargle. 





SULPHINE is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 


after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft linen 


or a sponge. 





SULPHINE is not purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 
palatable. 





SULPHINE is prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 
and SO 


N, whose signature is affixed to each bottle. 





SULPHINE may be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WILLIAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 


Wolverhampton. 





Established more than Half a Century. 


RICHARD MATHEWS & Cowrr., 


OLD WHISKEY 
AND LIQUEUR BRANDY MERCHANTS, 


92, ALBANY STREET, 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, 


Having frequent inquiries from Members of 
the Carlton Club to know if they can be supplied 
with WHISKEY the same as supplied to the 
Club, they beg most respectfully to inform them 

t they will feel much honoured by receiving 
their commands for any quantity (not less than 
two gallons). R. M. & Co. have for many years 
past been accumulating large stocks of Brandy 
and Whiskey in bond, and are now in position to 
offer them at the following ages and prices for 


cash : 
Finest Champagne Brandy 20 yrs.old, 54s. per gall. 

ed ” ” 428. 

” ” 36s. ” 

” ” ” 30S. ” 

” ” 27S.» 

» ” 248. ” 

” - a 


’ *” 30s. ” 
Scotch Whiskey ~ 22s. 6d. ,, 
(Same as supplied to the Carlton Club.) 
” ” ” 8 ” 21s. ” 
I ish Whi k g aon o ” 18s. ” 
ris is’ ohn 
Jameson and Sons) } -_ 2 — ws 
” ee . 218. 
Gin (Tanqueray and Sons) 148. a 
Samples forwarded on Application. 
N.B.—The Scotch Whiskey is a blend{of the 


finest Glenliyat, Is Com to’ odhas | 
been eee Whtndens ah ond Sheree | 


in o 
butts. It is therefore a pale straw colour and 
very mellow. 








H. MULLINER, 


Coachbutlder, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works— 
established 1760—are still carried on, and that 
no efforts will be spared to maintain the well 
known reputation for style, materials, andjwork- 
manship. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES 
IN STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very 
Cheap. 


Anaio-DutcH OysteR C0 MPARY 


OrFice AND Depot :— 


44, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Drrecrors. 
Count A. V. Ranpwycx, 16 Canal, The Hague, 
Holland. 
Mr. J. D. Stratton, 13 and 14, James Street, 
ovent Garden, London. 








The Directors of this Company beg to announcé 
that they are now prepared to supply, in fine 
condition, Real Dutch Native Oysters, from Beds 
owned and cultivated by themselves. As th 
sell only for cash, all orders must be accompanie 
by a remittance. Attention to this will enbure 
i diated tch Order, s 

H. R. TARRANT, Manager. 
PRICES —1s. 64. Dozen in Packages or Opened. 
Barrels, 5s. 64., "8. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. each. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 


TORQUAY, 


MANUFACTURER AND ERECTER OF 


DEVON TOR RANGES, 
BATHS, HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, VENTILATING, AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 
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Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency. 

(6) Extreme Durability. It may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 
~ simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 

(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 

ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 


During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal occasionally at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to fix. 

A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cewt, per month, or less than jcwt. per 

Others less or more, according to size. 
every case these Ranges give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range been displaced or superseded by one of another description, 
DEVON TOR RANGES. 
. B Soapegy high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.” —Csvsl Service 


“ Specially remarkable for economy of fuel.’”"—Cassedl’s Guide to the International Exhibstion. 

“ Rapidly rising into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.” — Western Morning News. 

“ Of good appearance, and suggestive of strength and utility.”"—Cassell’s Guide to the 
International Exhibition. 

“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but appear everywhere to have elicited unqualified 
, Ly those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.” —JZorguay 


DEVON TOR RANGES. 
si is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—Gzoros 
. Rouse. 
“ It is the most economical range I know of.”"—Witson W. Puipson, C.E. 
* The saving of fuel is immense.” —Epmunp Apcock. 
* Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”"—W. B. Norcutt. 
“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAHOURDIN. 
“ Has paid its own expenses in saving of fuel.”—Dr. Rives, F.R.C.S. 
we Iam more than satisfied with it, most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
RIGHT. 
“ Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.””— Dr. PoLtock. 
* All we could desire.”—W™a. Setwoop. 
My cook speaks very highly of it.”"—T. Bucxuam, C.E. 
* It works without a hitch.” Wa. Gostiino. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
100 References, post free from 


J. W. GRAY’S SOLE DEPOT, TORQUAY. 


eacensemwedceer 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 








28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, lis, 





“The main objects of Tas Examiner newspaper,” said Leich Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joan Hunt commenced in 1808, “‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberalit 
of opinion in general, i freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into alt 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the yt ears which the lifetime of Tus Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leicn Hunt, Atsany FonsLanqgue, JOHN STUART MILL, and their associates were pioneers, 
have beén achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sourd opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 

ds the 1 of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development cf views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of om. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THs EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement ia 
the views put forward; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 








“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


wes rrr rvs fre PEL PPP PPL 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 


T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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‘IMPERIAL. FIRE. ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, énd 16, PALL MALL, 
Capital, £1,606,000¢ Paid up and i 


INsTITUTED 1809. 


on~Do 
ed £700;000. 


The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 
Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Ev Information and Forms of Proposal can, be, obtained from the Offices of the Company, or at 


any ofits Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





GREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of its excellence and supertor qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 





AGENTS.—Loxpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wn. Edwards; 
F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. LrveRPoor: 


Evans, Sons and Co.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co. ; Raimes and Co. 
and Brown. 
Dupin: M‘Master, Hodgson and Co. 
Bristot: Ferris and Co. 


]. Woolley; Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbu 
Sang and Harker. : 
Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk : Wm. Foggitt. 


MANCHESTER? 
EpinpurGH: Duncan and Flockhart; 
York: Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 
Leens: Goodall, Backhouse 


and Co. Birmincuam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) 


TRADE MARK— TOWER OF REFUGE. 


(Registered 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Directions Free. 


SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 
WORCESTER, 


Who wil! forward particulars. 





TOOTHACHE is instantly cured by 


LLOYD’S CHLORODONTINE 


As surely as water quenches thirst, and forms 
the only acceptable stopping, a stopping of the 
pain. “rs. 14d. per Case, of ali Chemists, or free 
for 14 stamps, from H. Lloyd, TOTNES. 


ARIEL BICYCLE. 


‘or lightest, strongest, safest, swiftest, easiest, 
cheapest, best finished, and most elegant 
Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on applica- 
tion to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole Manufacturers 
of Smith & Starley’s Patent Bicycle and Lever 
Tension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 





SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, ordesigns 
prepared and estimates given to rough sketches 
with sizes required. Heating apparatus fixed 
complete.—HEREMAN & Morton, 14, Tichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 





Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes. 


HAYMAN’S 
BALSAM OF HOREHOUND. 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with 
ease and safety to Children, as well as Adults. It 
will be found to give instantaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect 
a rapid cure. IT HAS A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 

In tHe Nursery it is invaluable, as children 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. Immediately 
it is taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has 
once tried it would ever afterwards be without it. 
a only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; 
sold in bottles, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. od. each by all 
respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 





SHOOTING BOOTS. 
W. SPARKES HALL & CO, 


Can confidently recommend their 


Porpoise Hide Shooting Boots, 


Which being made of the finest selected Skin$ 
and best Workmanship, will be found not ‘only 
durable, but of great comfort to the wearer. 
The advantage of Porpoise Leather jis that it 
never gets hard after being wet. 


W. Sparkes Hall & Co., Bootmakers to 


-R.I. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

-R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
H.LN. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c 


310, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WHEELERS’ 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
Free by Post. 


SSB SF ESI 


Np WHEELER ® wm | 
all Free Boor : 


oO ARO ea 
— oR ( 
G29 \ Snort Se.ect, 
Rg Ais SEED Ls. 
Mere _—_—K 
Soe CLOUCESTER AND LONDON. 
P Price one Shilling. 
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Part XT. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS; 


London. a Pilorimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in 7wenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 

The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country, ° 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 





LONDON : GRANT & CO., 72 To 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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af THEPERIOD 


ISTHEON ENETIAN P ESSING SOUN ERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 


Licht|Fixes inHaurTHel JsuauSp ACE Ei JEGANT 
INAPPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
N APPLICATION 


AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH 


“HODKINSON 3 rine ra 


DA WORKS.B g FINSBURY — 
4€ BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINE JN SHB F EVERY KIND 
. 








“FOR TH# BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


BLOOD rae 


enuasted @ desen warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
ious. Th of T jais from all parts. In bottles, 

8. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, r1s. 
each, of all Chemists. . Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 
stamps, by the Proprietor, 

¥. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 











USE ONLY THE You cao! otter than ad sre ai 
seriously, and a vi 
GLENFIELD mz MAGIC MIRROR Zz 
S T A ee Cc oa « IMMEDIATELY. Hf OONOERNS EVERTSODY. 
Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 
“MAGIC MERROR” Offices, Shefield. 


24,000 solid in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


BORWICK’S COLD MEDAL 


The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 








BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 44., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


| HOLLOWAYS ee ae SPRASEes. ere 


Bes conta Eitri OF MODERN TIMES. 














These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
O Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent 
az a 


COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


<r FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS =» 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
be Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. “a 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. thd. and 2s. od. (great saving), with full directions. 
me Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALrrep Frenninos, West Cowes, /.W. G) 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


JACQUES BAUM & CO.’S NOVELTIES, 
KINGSTON WORKS, SPARKBROOKE, BIRMINGHAM. 
ONE SHILLING.—‘‘BAUM’S GENE VA POCKET TIMEPIECE"”’ (Patent.) Denotes correct 
time. Size of a half crown. In electro-compo metal. Perfect balanced action. Glass covered. 
Reliable in any climate. Free 14 stamps. Very superior, extra cased, watch size, 2s. post free. 


“The Geneva Pocket Timepicce is really a wonderful article for a shilling.” ‘The Swiss Fairy Organ is also a very 
pretty instrument."—See ‘‘Weekly Budget,” Aug. 14, 1875. 


TWO SHILLINGS.—BAUM'S SWISS FAIRY ORGANS. Patented. Gold Medals awarded. 


These powerful and dulcet instruments — the most charming modern melodies. A welcome 
treasure in the mansion or the cottage. Post free 24, 36, or 60 stamps. 


“ Baum's Swiss Fairy Organs are elegant instruments, and must be an endless source of amusement. Their One Shilling 
Pocket Timepiece is a clever little instrument, and wonderfully cheap."—See “ Engincering Times,” Oct. 6, 1875. 


ONE SHILLING.—BAUM'S DOMESTIC PRINTING PRESS. Prints Programmes, Bills of 
Fare, Cards, Labels, Laundry Lists, &c. Press, Type, and Ink, free 14 stamps. 


“No one will oat purchasin any one of the remarkably cheap and really useful articles manufactured and sold by 
Jacques Baum Co."—See “ Reynolds's Newspaper,” Oct. 24, 1875. 


During the last few years we have been honoured with upwards of 9,000 testimonials and 61 news- 
paper critiques. Testimonials, circulars, &c., post free. Add dress— 


JACQUES BAUM & 0o., Kingston Works, Sparkbrook, Birmingham, 


KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. 


y — Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its 


ASTHM 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


Alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone gives the sufferer relief. Many sunelies are sold 

that contain Morphia, Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S COUGH "LOZENGES are 

composed only of the Ad simple drugs, and the most delicate in health may use them with 
erfect confidence. ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared by Tuomas Keatine, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at rs. 14d. and 2s. od. each. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 
OORKS BEANDED “R. ELEiS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Srreet, CAveNnpIsH SQUARE. 
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CADBURY’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 
“Gereason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varieties commionly sold are 
mixed with Starch, under the _ of rend: them soluble ; while really inbing them 
thich, heavy and : pe ph may be detected, for if Cocoa thickens in the cup 
i proves the addition o — Rag — weteshing Be is Bevereee like’ it is therefore 
three times the streng like Tea or Coffee. 


GADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 








Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 


THE ORIGINAL! 
| THE BI 2 BEST. ; 


“Lonpon, 14¢h Seft., 1874. 


“I have subjected to Microscopical Exa- 
mination and Chemical An palveis a sample 
of KINGSFORD’S OSW PRE: 

PARED CORN, which has been 2. to 


me for many years. 
“ I find that it consis ptsentt rely ofthe grain 
, is very PURE 


of INDIAN CORN » and 


may be rg chemically and dietetically 

PREPARED CORN, | #22%0eiei=s= 

* junction wi 4 Milk or Beef Tea titutes 

- a valuable article of diet for Infants and 
en oF Young Children. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, eee NEED, H. Hacataie MED.’ wa 
‘Pure and Unadulterated. 














ONE MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


DEATH ‘AND INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Ruilouy Passenger’s Assurance Company. 
. Hon. A. KINNAIRD, PP. Chairman. 

Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
“ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 








Apply to. the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Audots, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT ST; *LONDON. 
:, WILLIAM J. VIAN; Secretary. 





